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PREFACE. 

The modem literature of Greece has as yet 
attracted little notice in England, though in 
France and Germany it meets with more atten- 
tion. The merits of Greek popular ballads 
have indeed been made known here as well as 
elsewhere, and many of them have been from 
time to time translated, but very few English 
versions have appeared from the works of the 
poetical writers who have arisen in Greece 
since she regained her freedom. 

To introduce a few of these to English 
* readers is the object of this book. 

As, however, no work dealing with modem 
Greek poetry can leave the popular ballads 
unnoticed, the first part contains translations 
of some of them. 

b 



vi PREFACE. 

Only four of the ballads here given have 
been translated mto English before, so far as 
I know. Nos. iv. , viii. , and xix. , by Charles 
Brinsley Sheridan in his Songs of Greece^ 
1826 ; No. ix. by the Hon. Roden Noel, in 
the PanhelUnic Annual, 1880. No. iv. has 
also been translated by the Rev. H. F. Tozer 
in his Highlands of Turkey y and No. xix. also 
by Professor Blackie. 

The originals of all the ballads in this book 
(with two exceptions) will be found in the 
collection entitled Popularia Carmina Grecia 
recentiorisy edited by Passow, i860, or in the 
"SvXXoT^ <TrifJLii}<r<av ' AKTfidTwv ttjs 'Hire£/x)i;," 
by Aravantinos, Athens, 1881. Several of 
them are of course also in Fauriel's Chansons 
Populaires de la Grhe Modeme, but I have 
only given a special reference to Fauriel when 
I have followed his readings rather than those 
preferred by Passow. I must also acknowledge 
my obligation to my first guide in the study 
of Modern Greek, Neugriechische Vblks- 
gesdnge, part 2, edited with German transla- 
tion, by J. Firmenich-Richartz, Berlin, 1867. 
The six ballads numbered iii., iv., viii., xi, 



PREFACE, vU 

xv., and xix. in this book are included in 
that of Firmenich. 

My references are always to the numbers of 
the ballads in the above collections, not to the 
flames^ as these are variously given by different 
editors. In these translations I have generally 
used our long metre to represent the Greek 
noX(r(K6$ (ttLxos, and have also rhymed the 
verses, though the originals are unrh3rmed. 

The second part contains translations from 
the works of lettered Greek poets of the pre- 
sent century. None of these, except Solomos' 
"Ode to Liberty," have been translated into 
English before. I have given references to 
the editions of the poets' works in which the 
originals may be found. Where no such 
reference is given, the original poem is to be 
found in a collection of Modem Greek poetry 
entitled ''Uapifdffaoi"^ edited by P. Mataranga, 
Athens, 1880. 

In translating the pieces in this second part, 
I have not always adhered to the original 
metres. In many cases my choice seemed to 

1 Not to be confounded with the periodical issued by 
the Literary Society, " Pamassos," of Athens. 
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lie between using shorter metres and diluting 
the verses by needless additions, and I chose 
the former alternative. My endeavour through- 
out has been to avoid introducing any statement 
or idea which was not either expressed or 
directly implied in the original. 

F. MTh. 
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Note on some Modern Greek Terms 
USED IN THIS Book. 

Armatoloi were a kind of local militia which existed 
in some districts of Northern Greece down to 1830. 
They probably existed before the Ottoman conquest; 
but, at any rate, after it they preserved in the mountain 
districts the right of bearing arms on condition of sub- 
mitting to the Sultan's sovereignty, and guarding the 
roads and passes. The word annatolos is derived 
from the Low Latin armatay naturalised in Byzantine 
Greek. PalUkaria were the soldiers of such a corps, 
the word meaning both a youth and a brave man. The 
lieutenants of a captain of Armatoloi were called Proto- 
Pallikara, The Klephts were the Armatoloi who either 
had never submitted to, or had again revolted against 
the Tiu-ks. Their terms for their leaders and men were 
the same as those of the Armatoloi. 



I. 

THE HERB FORGETFULNESS.^ 

(A 3roiuig shepherdessi dying, speaks to her mother.) 

"Aloft on yonder mountain's brow, 
Around whose peak the storm-winds blow, 
And mists brood evermore below, 
The herb Forgetfiilness' doth grow ; 
The ewes that of that herbage eat 
Forget their lambs. — O mother sweet, 
Go thou and seek that leaf to find 
And bear me then no more in mind !" 
*' Though thousand times that herb I ate 
Ne'er would I thee, my child, forget I" 

1 Passow, ccdxzvi. 
' "TA Ai7<r/AO/3oroi'6," which in the folk-lore of 
modem Greece is supposed to grow on wild and lonely 
mountains. 



II. 

LOVERS PARTING.' 

SEA, O bitter briny sea, become thou sweet 

to-day ! 
Vex not nor harm the youth whom now I send 

to thee away. 
Woe worth to them, the shipwrights who the 

stately vessels make 
That fjEur away to foreign lands the comely 

striplings take I 
Grant me the grace I crave, pour down no 

heavy rain, O skies, 
And I the herbage and the turf will water 

with mine eyes I 

1 Passow, ccczxxviiL 



LOVERS PARTING. 5 

My Golden Eagle, thou goest forth, I smg a 

&rewell lay, 
I sing to thee my flower of price, my blooming 

jasmine spray, 
Thoa goest and hast left with me a glass of 

gall to drain 

Whene'er I break my &st or sup till thou shalt 

come again. 
Gold Eagle mine, forget me not wherever thou 

may*st rove. 

Among the distant foreign lands have thou no 

other love I 



III. 

THE STAG AND THE ROE.i 

On the Mount Olympus high, 
Mid the clump of stunted pines, 
Lo I an aged Stag reclines, 

Stream his tears from either eye, 
Tears he sheds both green and red. 
Yea, and blue tears does he shed. 

Comes a Roebuck springing by. 
Stays and asks : ** What aileth thee, 
Aged Stag ? that thus I see 

1 Passow, diL (District of Agrapha, in the south- 
west of Thessaly.) This ballad is believed to signify 
the conquest of Thessaly by the Turks, but is perhaps 
rather a lament for the failure of some later revolt. 
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" How great tears stream from thine eye, 
How thou sheddest teardrops red. 
Green and blue tears dost thou shed. " 

''Turks through yonder hamlets hie, 
Dogs they bring to hunt our bounds, 
Two and seventy swift greyhounds. " 

" / will drive the dogs to fly 1 
/ will make them headlong flee 
To the isles and o'er the sea ! " 

But when eventide drew nigh 
Hounds had hunted "down the Roe, 
Ere night darkened in the sky 
They the aged Stag laid low. 



IV. 
SONG OF THE KLEPHTS.i 

And have the Turks beset each pass, the 

Amauts^ seized each way ? 
Yet Stergios is living still, he owns no Pasha's 

sway. 
While the high hills bear lasting snows, the 

Turks we*ll ne'er obey ! 

1 Fauriel, tome L No. a, Passow's copy (liv.) is some- 
what less terse. (Thessaly.) 

s It is to be noted that, during the last century and 
until about twenty years ago, the names of " Albanian " 
and "Amaut" ('AXjSeu^^s, 'ApPca^ln^s) were by all 
Greek -speaking people confined to the Mahometan 
Albamans. 
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Our refuge and our camp we make where 

wolves have made their lair ; 
Let slaves and bondsmen with the Turks the 

plains and cities share ! 
The cities of our valiant men are desert, dale, 

and fell, 
For better 'tis with the wild beasts than with 

the Turks to dwell ! 



V. 

THE CAPTIVE'S MESSENGER.1 

At Kalarryti^ on the hills rise lamentations 
drear, 

And yonder down in Jannina I funeral dirges 
hear : 

The merchant Jannis Lambros, of great name 
and wide renowned, 

A chiefs of Kalanyti's town, now lies a hos- 
tage bound 

1 Passow, cbExix. 

s Kalarnrti is a town in the Pindus, which in the 
last century enjoyed much commerdai prosperity, but 
was ahnost ruined by Ali Pasha's tyranny (see Pouque- 
ville, Voyage dans la Grice, voL iL p. 179). The ballad 
probably relates to his time. In x88x Kalarryti was 
joined at last to free Greece. 

' In the original "'Ovrcci/ci," a Turkish word 
meaning literally a chimney, but metaphorically one 
who keeps his chimney always smoking, the head of a 
great household. 



THE captive's MESSENGER, ii 

At Jannina in dungeon strong. The dogs have 

counsel ta'en 
And sentenced that the hapless one be on the 

gallows slam. 
A little bird when this he hears the prison 

grating seeks, 
Though but a little winged fowl with human 

voice he speaks : 
" My Jann^, hast thou sin or crime that needs 

to be forgiven, 
Straightway a ghostly &ther call and seek thou 

to be shriven. 
If some last message thou would*st send the 

mate thou lovest well, 
Speak to me, Jann^, and to her I'll speed thy 

words to tell." 



VI. 
JANNOS AND THE TURKS.i 

Three Janisars, three Turkish lords, seek 

Jannos far and wide. 
For Jannos they have sought in vain but find 

his bonny bride, 
Where in a golden basin she was laving each 

fair hand. 
"What ho 1 thou winter's icicle, thou crystal 

of the strand. 
Tell us, where may the goodman be ? Where 

is thy Jannos ? speak ! " 
"I in my mind am questioning what Jannos 

'tis ye seek, 

1 Passow, cxlv. 
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Jannos my brother hight, my husband too is 

Jannos named, 
I have a cousin Jannos who in Stamboul ^ much 

is £uned.'* 
When scarce the speech had left her lips, the 

words scarce reached their ear, 
Came Jannos riding o*er the plain, a goodly 

cavalier; 
Fire from the flints his horseshoes struck, his 

black steed's neigh was heard, 
The bosom of that fair lady it bounded like a 

bird! 
" Health, joy be with you, good my lords I I 

greet you, noble Beys ! 
Say, do ye list to eat or drink or merry songs 

to raise ? " 
" We come not here to eat or drink, we come 

not here to sing ; 
The imperial Firman bids us to the City^ thee 

to bring, 

1 The original has ''Vr^ n6Xt, which, as is well 
known, is the derivation of the name StambooL 
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To Stamboul,! to the Sultan's Porte to take 

thee quick or dead.*' 
"What evil have I done that I to StambouP 

should be led ? 
No wrong, no misdeed have I done, and no 

man do I fear ; 
Stand o£f, my lords ! and we for fight will make 

us ready here." 
Two paces has he bounded back, his sword 

leaps from the sheath. 
Like lightning on his foes he falls and la]rs 

them low in death. 

1 See note on preceding page. 



VII. 

A MOTHER'S YEARN INGS.i 

My exiled bird, so far away, for whom I 

mourning go, 
The strangers' land has joy of thee, and I have 

nought but woe ! 
I send thee letters, they are lost, my boy they 

cannot find. 
That he might know to speak with him how 

thirsts my heart and mind ; 
Fruits if I send they wither up, if blooming 

flowers they fade, 
I fain would send one tear of mine in a fair 

napkin laid, 

^ Passow, cccxxxv. This ballad evidently expresses 
the feelings of a Greek mother, in the days when the 
Turks levied the Tribute of Children to train as janis- 
saries. 
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But ah I my tears are glowing fire, the napkin 

they would bum. 
O shining moon that beamest bright and 

round the world dost turn, 
That wand'rest through the heavens high, 

beholding men below, 
Where dwells my darling son, my well-beloved, 

dost thou know ? 
What other eyes behold him now, and mine 

are dim with crying. 
What other lips with him may speak, and 

mine are alway sighing. 
What other heart him gladly greets, the while 

my heart is breaking. 
What other hands his goblet fill, and mine 

with grief are shaking. 
Woe worth to thee, O exile drear, for all thy 

evil works. 
My husband thou hast ta'en away, left me a 

widow lone. 
My bird, my child thou too hast ta'en, these 

twelve years is he gone. 
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Woe worth to thee, O exile drear, and woe 

betide the Turks ! 
My home have they left desolate, and black 

weeds made me don. 



VIII. 

THE GREEK SLAVES AND THE 
TURKISH LADY.i 

Thou bright and friendly moon on high, 
Shine as thou wanderest through the sky, ^ 
To what we fain would ask reply : 
Of two young Grecian lads forlorn, 
Two children in Greveno bom. — 

A Turkish lady*s slaves are they, 
A Turkish widow ; day by day 
Beneath the yoke their task they ply. 
At night in fetters bound they lie. 

1 Passow, cdxxxix. (Thessaly is the province to 
which this ballad belongs, and Greveno must therefore 
be the town of that name in Macedonia.) 
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" Ye Grecian children, now give ear I 
Ye children of Greveno, hear ! 
Become true Moslems, and you free 
Sharers of Turkey's wealth may be, 
May mount our coursers fleet and light, 
Wield our Damascus sabres bright."^ 

" Nay, Turkish lady, may your grace 
Bather our Christian faith embrace. 
That with us Greeks rejoice you may 
In our bright feast of Easter Day, 
Our red-dyed Easter eggs may share, 
And to our holy Church repair." 

1 Of the holding out of such inducements to Chris- 
tian slaves, we find the following instance recorded :— 
" Si ^ trovato una donna in Constantinopoli« che . . . 
fece fare un su9 schiavo Tiurco e li dono giustamente la 
metk di tutto quello che possedava de mobili et stabili 
prontamente, et era molta ricca." — Relatumi di Con- 
stantinopolii 1590, quoted by Zinkeisen, GeschichU dis 
Osntanischen Retchs, voL iiL p. 275, note 3. 



IX. 

THE PALLIKAR AND HIS 
MOTHER.^ 

** I TELL thee, mother mine, henceforth slave 

of the Turks to be 
I cannot, will not, longer bear, it makes my 

heart rebel I 
My musket in my hand I'll take, and join the 

outlaws free. 
And with them on the mountains, on the lofty 

ridges dwell. 
The forest trees shall be my mates, wild beasts 

my company, 
The snow shall be my coverlet, my couch the 

rugged fell ; 

1 Passow, cliii. (Agrapha.) 
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And with the outlawed klephtic lads 111 har- 
bour day by day. 
I fly, O mother, weep thou not, thy blessing 

give I pray. 
Beseech, dear mother mine, that I full many a 

Turk may slay. 
Plant thou the rose of thirty leaves, and 

swarthy gillyflower. 
And every day their roots with musk and 

sugared water shower. 
And while they flourish, mother dear, and 

bring forth blossoms bright, 
Know that thy son he is not dead, and still 

with Turks can fight ; 
But if a deadly day should come, a day of 

heavy gloom. 
When wither both the plants at once, the 

flowers let fall their bloom, 
Thy garments black then may*st thou wear, 

I too have met my doom." 
So until twelve long years were past, and 

fifteen months were gone. 
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Still flowered the many-petalled rose, the 

wallflower blossomed on, 
Till dawned a morning of the spring, the first 

of merry May, 
When sweetly sang the little birds and all the 

heavens were gay, 
Pealed suddenly a thunderbolt, the sky grew 

dark overhead. 
The gillyflower outbreathed a sigh, the rose 

her tears did shed. 
Withered the blooming plants at once, the 

flowers to earth were shred. 
And with them prone upon the ground sank 

the sad mother dead. 



X. 

THE KLEPHTS AND THE 
MAIDENS.i 

« Where hast thou been, my little dove, so 

long a time from home ?" 
" To the wood to gather chestnuts with 

Basilia did I roam ; 
Out there the klephts beheld us, as on the 

watch they stood : 
* Ho I black-eyed maids, where go ye alone 

through the wild wood ? 
Come to our hold with us that we two words 

to you may say.' 
Across the hills they led us, through the valleys 

went our way 5 

1 Fassow, cxii. 
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At eventide their bread we ate within the 

klephtic hold. 
'Now hearken, black-eyed damsels, the truth 

to us unfold 
In yonder hamlets where ye dwell, have Turks 

or Amauts been ? * 
* Our village left we early, Turks nor Amauts 

have we seen.' 
Around outstretched upon the sward full 

forty outlaws lay, 
One youthftil klepht amid them all, in golden 

wrought array. 
Gave us wild pears and water cool from the 

fresh springing well 
*■ Go, maidens, home in peace, and see to no 

man this ye tell.*" 



XL 
THE BEAUTY'S CASTLE.i 

• 

Castles many have I seen and pictured in my 

mind, 
But like the "Beauty's Castle" I never one 

did find. 
Forty high towers has it, all of beaten gold, 
For warfare and for warding its towers are 

forty-five ; 
Twelve long years to win it the Turks in 

vain did strive, 

1 Passow, ccccbcxxv., etc 
This ballad and similar ones are current in several 
parts of Greece, and the tradition is especiaUy attached 
to a rained mediaeval tower in the Vale of Tempe 
called "rd Kdarpov rijs'Qpaias," and to another 
ruin near the litde port of Ondoi in northern Euboea. 
See for the first Tozer's Highla$ids of Turkty^ voL ii. 
p. 68 ; the article " La Thessalie " by Count de VoguS 
in the Remu tUs Deux Mondest Jan. 2879. 
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Yet they had not taken the beauteous lady's 

hold. 
It was an evil-hearted Turk, a Koniarate he, 
He came before his monarch, bending low the 

knee: 
'* Imperial lord and master, what are thy high 

commands?" 
[" If thou canst win this castle and place it in 

my hands] ^ 

A thousand golden ducats and a fair battle steed, 

And two swords silver-hilted for war shall be 
thy meed." 

'' Nor gold I crave, nor silver, nor steed nor 

falchions, Sire, 
The maiden in the cr3rstal dome alone is my 

desire." 
"She too shall be thy guerdon when her 

castle thou hast won. " 
The Turk arrays him as a monk, and frock 

and cowl puts on. 

1 The line in bradcets is added by the translator to 
complete the sense. 
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Before the Beauty's Castle he comes in lowly 

guise 
And kneels and grovels on the earth and 

weeps and prays and cries : 
"O open, open, portal, be opened now to 

me. 
Gate of the Beauty's Castle, gate of the dark- 
eyed queen I" 
" A Turk, a Koniarate ^ thou art, full well I 

ween; 
Away ! or they shall slay thee, or cast thee in 

the sea." 
" Nay, by the All-holy Virgin I nay, by the 

Cross ! I swear 
No Turk, no Koniarate in me you have to 

fear. 



' 1 The Koniarates are a Turkish tribe settled in 
northern Thessaly since the Ottoman conquest or even 
before it. They formerly had a truculent reputation ; 
but for a long time past, they have become an honest 
and peaceable i)eopIe, esteemed both by Greeks and 
Turks. 
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A poor and humble monk am I, and from a 

cloister came, 
Of hunger I am dying, have pity, noble dame I " 
" Ho 1 give him bread, my meynie ; then rise 

and go thy way." 
"Ah, lady, in your chapel I my vows and 

prayers would pay. 
O open, open, portal, be opened now to me, 
Gate of the beauteous princess, of the dark- 
eyed ladye ! " 
" Ho ! cast him out the grappling hooks and 

draw him up the wall." 
" Lady, my robe is old and worn, 'twould rend 

and let me fall." 
"Let down the sack, my servants, and give 

him entrance so." 
" Ah no, kind lady ! not the sack, my head 

would dizzy grow." 
She bade them set the gate ajar. — At once the 

foe rush in. 
Some haste to seize the silver, and some the 

gold to win; 
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That false Turk seeks the maiden within her 

cr3rstal dome, 
The maiden sees, and flings herself into the 

salt sea foam. 



/ 



XII. 

PARTING.! 

Open, O sore afflicted heart and lips with 

anguish bitter, 
Open and speak to us one word, one word of 

consolation, 
Alas ! e'en death some comfort hath, e'en 

Charon may show pity, 

1 Passow, cccxviii. 
The state of the Greek nation in the x6th century 
was such as might well wring from it this cry of anguish. 
It b plainly to no ordinary parting that such words 
refer, but to that brought about by the terrible Tribute 
of Children, which, as Professor Jebb says, " not only 
rent asunder the bonds of national loyalty and of nat- 
ural affection, but which forced parent and child alike 
to believe that in this world and the world to come 
they were divided by an impassable abyss." — Modtm 
Greece^ p. 42. 
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That false Turk seeks the maiden within her 

cr]rstal dome, 
The maiden sees, and flings herself into the 

salt sea foam. 



XIII. 
THE TWO EAGLES. 1 

An eagle rises from the earth with scorched 

and wounded wing, 
Another eagle to him speaks with eager 

questioning : 
" O tellus, Eagle of the Cross,' how our own 

warriors fare !" 
" Thou seest me ! th' Eagle of the Cross, what 

scathed wings I bear : 

1 Passow, clxviiL 
s The Zravpaerds signifies, in the first place, the 
heraldic symbol of the Byzantine Empire, the double 
Eagle surmounted by the Cross; the name seems also 
to be given to natural eagles of the largest kind, but in 
poetry it is almost always used as a metaphor for the 
champions of the Cross and of Greece. Some destruc- 
tive overthrow of the national defenders is lamented in 
this ballad. 
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So fared has many a mother's son, such many 

a brother's fate, 
So must full many a hapless bride mourn her 

beloved mate. 
Light down, be still, and mark we who from 

us has past away : 
The noblest of the house we miss, its master 

and its head, 
In church a taper bright and o'er his home a 

banner spread, 
The banner now is rent and riven, quenched 

is the taper's ray, 
Alas ! for him who fell, and woe for them who 

live this day I " 



r 



XIV. 
THE RESCUE. 1 

As shines the sun mid gloomy hills, the moon 

in evening shades, 
So shone Liakos' wife mid Tmrks who her had 

captive made ; 
For ten Albanians hold her fast, and five rude 

question make : 
" Liakaina, wilt thou marry, and a Turkish 

husband take ? " 

1 There are three copies of this ballad in Passow's 
collection, Nos. Ixxxv., Ixxxvi., and IxxxviL The last 
is the basis of this translation, with various readings 
from the others. Liakos was a captain of klephts to- 
wards the end of the i8th century ; he defeated some 
of Ali Pasha's officers, but was at last killed by their 
contrivance, as related in the next ballad. 
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'* Rather will I my life blood see earth redden- 
ing as it flows 
Ere I will brook to see a Turk presume to kiss 

my brows ! " 
Liakos saw them, not afur, from off a rocky 

peak, 
And to his black barb at his side thus softly 

did he speak : 
*' Can'st thou, my barb, oh, can'st thou speed 

thy lady dear to free ? ** 
'* I can, O master, I can fly to save my dear 

ladye I 
More fodder only give to me that I fast, fast 

may go." 
Liakos drew his Damask blade that frx)m his 

neck hung low. 
Amid them all fierce onset made downcharg- 

ing on the foe. 
Hewed down Albanians many a one and many 

a Turkish head. 
His wife upon his saddle took and to the 

mountains sped. 



XV. 
THE DEATH OF LIAKOS.i 

All Agrapha, Liakos, mourns for thee, each 

fount and tree, 
For thee lament thy foster-son and all thy 

warrior-band ; 
Liakos, have I warned thee not ? thrice, five 

times said to thee : 
Yield, Liakos, yield to the Pasha, own the 

Vizier's command. 
''While Liakos is a living man no Pasha is 

his lord. 
For Vizier he his musket has, his Pasha is his 

sword I" 
His dastard foes to take his life in hidden 

ambush He, 

' Passow, buExix. 
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Liakos was athirst, and sword in hand came 

to the springy 
He stoops to drink the water cold, three 

muskets they let fly, 
One after other to their mark speeding the 

bullets ring ; 
The first has struck his shoulder blade, the 

second on his thigh, 
And pierced his bosom through and through 

the third most deadly ball. 
And all his mouth with blood was filled, his 

lips with bitter gall, 
His tongue like to a nightingale's murmurs 

and seems to say : 
"Where are ye now, my pallikars? where 

thou, my soul's dear son?^ 
Come quickly hither, take my gold and silver 

gear away. 
And take and keep my own good sword that 

so great fame has won. 

^ '^vxfuwjii^ is the modem Ckeek expression for an 
adopted or foster-son. 
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With friendly hands cut off my head lest Turks 

my head should reave, 
And to their Pasha's high divan the prize in 

triumph bear, 
My foes would see it and rejoice, my friends 

would see and grieve, 
My mother dear would see, and die of sorrow 

and despair." 



XVI. 

THE LOVE TOKEN.i 

The kerchief thou hast broidered, that with 
golden threads thou wovest, 

If thou wouldst send it as a gift unto the youth 
thou lovest, 

See that thou send it not alone, with thy love 
be it sent 

The maid this counsel has forgot, alone the 
kerchief went. 

Upon his knees he spread it out, and question- 
ing oft he said : 

** Now tell me, tell me, kerchief mine, loves 
me that gentle maid ? 



\** 



1 Aravantinos, 2x8. (Epirus.) 
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'* Whene'er of thee she musing sits and has 

thee in her thought. 
Sparkle the damsel's eyes with light, she seems 

as one distraught. 
Oft as she sees thee passing by, oft as thy 

voice she knows, 
Up from her place she quickly springs, and 

reddens like a rose, 
And if thou tarry long away she fades like 

withering leaves. 
And when alone she weeps and many a heavy 

sigh she heaves." 



XVII. 
THE FUGITIVE'S LONGING.^ 

O SUN, of thee a boon I crave, right swiftly 

sink thou low, 
That I, poor wanderer of the hills, to my wife's 

home may go, 
There bread to find, there wine to find and 

raiment, am I fain, 
And there to find one lovely face, to kiss her 

once again 1 

' We must suppose the hero of this ballad to be some 
Cretan patriot outlawed by the Venetians or the Turics. 

The original of this piece b No. asa in Kretas 
Volkslieder, edited by Dr. A. Jeannarakis, Leipzig, 
Z876. 



XVI 1 1. 
THE PALLIKAR'S LAST MESSAGE.1 

A young warrior mortally wounded in battle with 
the Turks, sa3rs to his comrades : — 

*' Bear ye this message to my love, my own 

beloved one : 
At Easter she must mourning go, nor festal 

garments don, 
Nor braid her hair, nor garnishing of golden 

coins put on. 
These tidings to my mother bear, my mother 

sorrowing sore, 
Bid her not hope for my return, nor e'er await 

me more, 

1 Extracted from No. xxxviii. in Passow. The lines 
7-IO are common to many Greek ballads. 
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But tell her not that I am slam ; say not that I 

am dead ; 
Say, far amid the forest lone a wife I've wooed 

and wed. 
The hard rock my new mother is, the black 

earth is my bride, 
My kin by marriage are the dust and pebbles 

at my side. 
Weep for me, mother, weep for me, when 

shines the moon by night, 
And in the dewy hour of dawn, when day is 

growing light. 
When £ur maids bathe, when nightingales back 

to their nests return, 
My love will go and sit alone at thought of me 

to mourn." 



XIX. 

THE DEATH OF ATHANASIOS 
DIAKOS.i 

(5th and 6th May zSax). 

''Black shadows gather, black as crows, 

around us dark and drear, 
Leventojannes is it? or Kal3rvas who comes 

here?" 
'' No ! not Leventojannes nor Kalyvas comes 

again, 
Tis Omer Vri6nes with his Turks, full eighteen 

thousand men." 
These tidings when Diakos heard it seemed 

right evU cheer, 
He called his protopallikar with a loud voice 

and clear : . 

1 Fauriel, tome ii. No. 14. Passow, ccxxziv. I 
have chiefly followed Fauriel's readings. 
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"Go summon all my troops, my pallikars 

together call, 
Give each man powder without stint, by 

handfiils give them ball ; 
Quick ! down to Alamana ^ let us march, our 

post to take, 
There earthworks strong and trenches are 

where we a stand may make." 
Their heavy guns they shouldered then, took 

their light swords in hand, 
To Alamana down they went and in the trench 

made stand. 
"Courage! my lads," Diakos cried, "and 

never be afraid ! 
Like true Hellenes stand manfully, like Greeks 

stand undismayed." 
But stricken were his men with fear, they 

scattered thro' the wood. 
Diakos stood and faced the fire with eighteen 

comrades good. 

1 Alamana is a hamlet with a bridge over the present 
course of the Spercheius, a mile or two from Ther- 
mopylae. 
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Three hours with eighteen thousand foes they 

battled long and well, 
Until Diakos* musket burst and all to pieces 

fell. 
Then out he drew his sword and where the 

fire was fiercest flew, 
And countless Turks and seven Bouluk-Bashis^ 

down did hew, 
Till in his grasp close to the hilt asunder 

broke his brand, 
And thus Diakos fell alive into the foemen's 

hand ; 
A thousand took him in the front, two thousand 

in the rear. 
Omer Vri6nes, on the road, these words spoke 

in his ear : 
"Diakos, wilt thou turn a Turk? change of 

thy fieuth wilt make ? 
And worship in the mosque with us, the 

Christian's church forsake?" 

1 Turkish captains. 
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Then out Diakos spoke and thus in wrath he 

made reply : 
''Away I your faith and you, apostates^ base, 

to ruin fly ! 
'Twas as a Greek that I was bom, I as a 

Greek will die !' 
But if a thousand Mahmoudiehs ' and golden 

coins you will, 
1*11 give them so you spare my life but five or 

six days still, 
Till that Odysseus has come back with Va'i'as 

I hear." 
When Chalil Bey had heard these words he 

cried, with many a tear : 
'' A thousand purses. Pasha, and five hundred 

more I'll pay 

1 This epithet is addressed to Omer Vridnes and his 
Albanian followers as being of renegade race. 

s The lines, " Diakos, wilt thou turn . . . I as a Greek 
will die," are commonly put as a motto on the rough 
pictiu-es of the capture of Diakos, which are displayed 
in most resorts of the people throughout free Greece. 
> Coins of Sultan Mahmoud II. 
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If straightway this Diakos, this fierce bandit 

you will slay. 
Else will he all the Turks destroy, our empire's 

sway will break." 
Then seized they on Diakos and impaled him 

on the stake. 
And fixed it in the ground upright, he faced 

them with a smile, 
He cast their false faith in their teeth, called 

them apostates vile ; 
***Tis but one Greek that's gone when me 

upon the stake you kill, 
Odysseus and Niketas may they live and 

prosper still ! 
They, they will overthrow you, Turks, and 

down your empire shake ! " 



XX. 

FRAGMENT OF A CRETAN 
WAR SONG.i 

How sweet is death that comes amid the 

fervour of the fight ! 
Then has it glory for a priest, honour for 

taper's light. 
The smoke of battle wraps the slain as in a 

fair white shroud, 
The smell of powder floats around like fragrant 

incense cloud, 
For monument the ground they have where 

stand the brave and free. 
That soil shall nourish evermore valour and 

liberty. 

• • • • • 

1 The original ballad from which these lines are trans- 
lated is printed in the Athenian periodical "*E<rr^," 
voL xiii. p. 3z. It is sadd to have been a favourite song 
during the War of Independence. 

E 



XXI. 

THE CAPTURE OF THE 
PALAMEDI, 1822. 

(The citadel of Nauplia or Anapli.) 

The thirtieth of November 
Upon St. Andrew's Day, 
Christians, to storm Anapli 
Why longer now delay ? 
Staitkos with his warriors 
Like lions scaled the fort ; 
To-day the Palamedi 
Is to Hellenes a sport, 
In Palamedi's castle 
Henceforth the Greeks hold sway ! 

This song is printed in a note to the ballad No. 
ccxxxix. in Passow's collection. 



XXII. 

GREGORY LIAKATAS.1 

TWAS yesterday at eventide at sinkiiig of the 

day. 
Three gentle dames together spoke and sang a 

mournful lay : 

1 Aravantinos, 88. (Epirus.) 
The hero of this ballad was one of a family of Wallach 
sheepmasters in the ui>per valley of the Aspropotamos ; 
he and his father-in-law Stoumar6s were also captains 
of armatoloL In z89z Stoumax€s and Gr^ory Liakatas 
ndsed the standard of independence, and fought bravely 
for it. In z8a6 they were in Missolonghi Liakatas 
with 150 men defended the islet of Dolma against a 
tenfold force of the enemy until, their powder magazine 
having been blown up, they were overpowered and fell 
sword in hand. Stouxnar€s was killed a few weeks 
afterwards in the great sortie. 



I 
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One was Stoumar^s' wife, Botzar6s' widow at 

her side, 
Of Captain Gregory the third and youngest 

was the bride ; 
And as with beauteous voice she sang, lament- 
ing bitterly, 
A little bird flew thitherwards and lighted at 

her knee. 
'*0 tell us, tell us, birdie mine, some good 

news dost thou bear?" 
** What may I tell thee, lady dear ? my tidings 

how declare ? 
Two days ago I passed o'er Missolonghi*s 

woful town. 
And heard how Captain Gr^ory in fight is 

stricken down. 
For him the cool springs weep, for him the 

trees, the briars are sighing, 
And chieftain's daughters here for him at 

Koutsana are cr]nng/' 



Historical Note on the Ballad 

"ATHANASIOS DIAKOS." 

Athanasios Diakos, the most beloved hero 
of the modem Greeks, was of peasant birth, 
and was brought up in a monastery for the 
service of the Church, whence his surname 
of Diakos (deacon). While still young, in 
order to escape the odious tyranny of a power- 
ful Turk, he was obliged to fly and join the 
Klephts ; after some years the celebrated 
Odysseus Androutsos, captain of the armatolik 
of Livadeia, made him his protopallikar. 

At the outbreak of the War of Independence, 
Diakos, in the temporary absence of Odysseus, 
was almost the first to raise the standard of 
freedom in central Greece, and for a short 
time had great success. On the advance of 
a Turco- Albanian army of 9000 men under 
Kiose-Mehmet and Omer Vri6n6s, Pashas, 
Diakos with two other chieftains occupied 
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Thermopylae in order to oppose them. Un- 
fortunately the patriotic army, being chiefly 
composed of untrained peasants, was soon 
routed; but Diakos, feeling that his country 
needed at such a time an example of courage 
and self-sacrifice, refused to fly, and with fifty 
faithful followers continued to fight until the 
others were killed and he, disabled by wounds, 
was made prisoner. Being brought before the 
Pashas, he firmly rejected their offer to spare 
his life if he would become a Mahometan ; yet, 
being anxious about the state of the insurgents, 
he is said to have offered money to the Pashas 
if they would postpone his death for a few 
da3rs, until he should hear that Odysseus had 
returned to command the Greeks. Thereupon 
his personal enemy, Chalil Bey, interposed as 
related in the ballad, and at his request Kjose- 
Mehmet at once condemned Diakos to the 
stake. 

As the young hero was led out to suffer, on 
a beautiful spring morning, he bade fexewell to 
the world with these words : — 

" Behold, what time and season, 'tis Charon to take me 
chose ! 
Now blossoms every branch anew, Earth her fresh 
greenness shows ! " 

Then with unflinching constancy and fortitude 
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he endured his cruel martyrdom. He was not 
more than thirty-five years old. The valour of 
Diakos, his personal beauty, his amiable and 
singularly unselfish character, and, above all, 
his heroic end, have won for him the enthusi- 
astic admiration of his countrymen; to the 
peasants he appears like a modem St. George, 
to the lettered men like a modem Leonidas. 

1 The above account is compiled from the histories 
of Gordon, Finlay, Trikoup^, and Karl Mendelsohn- 
Bartholdy, and various historical notices in Greek books 
and periodicals. 



PART II. 



TRANSLATIONS FROM THE WORKS 
OF LETTERED POETS OF THE 
PRESENT CENTURY 



NOTE. 

The short notices of each poet prefixed to the trans* 
lations from each have been drawn up with the help 
of the Histoire Litterairt cU la Grice Modtrfu^ by 
A. R. Rhangab^ Paris, 1877; Le* Pontes Grtcs 
CimUmforains, by Juliette Lamber, Paris, z88o; and 
the biographical notices in a collection of modem 
Greek poetry, PamassoSt edited by P. Mataranga, 
Athens, x88o. 



DIONYSIOS SOLOMOS. 

Count Dionysios Solomos was bom in 
Zante in 1798, of a distinguished dainily of 
Cretan descent. Like most Septinsular nobles 
of that time, he received a chiefly Italian edu- 
cation, and it was in that language that he 
wr6te his earliest poems. But though he 
never ceased to regard Italy, where he lived 
from his tenth to his twentieth year, with 
gratitude and love, his heart was full of Greek 
national feeling, and on his return to his own 
country he chose the spoken tongue of the 
Greek people as the language of his poetry ; 
in this he hailed the national uprising with his 
" Ode to Liberty,"^ a poem which so thoroughly 
mirrors the spirit of the Greek revolution both 
in its noble patriotic enthusiasm and in its 
fierce and ruthless revenge. The first two 
stanzas, set to music, have been adopted as 
the national song of Greece. 

1 The "Ode to Liberty" is printed with a French 
prose translation in Fauriel's Chatuons Pop. de la Gric4 
ModtnUi voL iL 
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Solomos wrote another ode on the death of 
B3n:on ; but this, though containing some good 
verses, is on the whole much inferior to the 
first The two odes were written currente 
calamoy but afterwards the poet so anxiously 
re -wrote and corrected almost every verse 
which he composed, that of the many con- 
siderable poems he projected only fragments 
were produced. One of these, " Lampros,** 
shows his great poetical power, but the subject 
is repulsive ; he soon abandoned it, and chose 
a worthier theme, the heroic defence of Mis- 
solonghi in 1826. The animating idea of the 
poem was to be that of willing self-sacrifice at 
the call of duty, but he was never able to satisfy 
himself in the treatment of it, and the gradual 
^Eiilure of his mental powers long before his 
death hindered him from working it out He 
wrote also at various times several short lyrics. 
Solomos died at Corfu in 1857. 

The best edition of his works is entitled 
'^'Arayra Atoywrfov SoXw/w)0," edited and pub- 
lished by S. Raphtan^s, Zante, 1880. From a 
bic^aphy included in it the above notes are 
chiefly taken. I have here given only part of 
the ** Ode to Liberty." The whole ( 157 stanzas) 
was translated by Charles Brinsley Sheridan 
in his Songs of Greece , 1826, but his version is 
a very free paraphrase of the original. 



I. 

FROM "THE ODE TO LIBERTY." 

" Libertk vo cantando, ch*^ si cara 
Come sa chi per lei vita rifiuta." — ^Damtb. 

I. 

Well I know thee by the keen edge 
Of thy terror-striking brand, 
Know thee by the piercing glances 
That thou dartest o*er the land. 

2. 

From the sacred ashes rising 
Of the Hellenes great and free, 
Valiant as in olden ages, 
HaU ! all haU, O Liberty I 

3- 
Thou amid their tombs abodest. 

Bowed with shame and bitter pain. 

Still the rousing voice awaiting 

That should cry : " Come forth again !" 
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4. 
Late, so late that day in dawning, 

Silence brooded over all, 

Crushed beneath the weight of bondage 

Terror did all hearts appaL 

5. 
Hapless one ! no other solace 

Left thee save in mind to keep 

Memory of thy vanished glories, 

And to tell them o'er and weep. 

6. 
Waiting, weary, weary, waiting 
For some freedom-loving cry, 
Thou thy hands together smotest 
In despairing agony ; 

7. 
Saying : When from this lone dungeon, 
When may I my head uprear ? 
Answered from the earth above thee, 
Clank of fetters, groan and tear. 
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8. 
Upward then thine eyes were lifted, 
Dim with grief and weeping sore ; 
And thygarment*s fold was blood-drenched 
With a stream of Grecian gore. 

9. 

In thy blood-stained garment shrouded, 

Thou in secret oft didst wend 
Through the lands of strangers, seeking 
Some strong arm to be thy friend ; 

10. 
Lonely didst thou take thy journey, 
All alone didst thou return ; 
Doors are not so lightly opened 
When the needy knock and yearn : 

II. 

Some might weep upon thy bosom. 
But would no relief afford ; 
Some who pledged to thee their succour 
Mocked thee with their broken word ; 
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12. 

Some, alas I thy woe and anguish 
With malignant joy espied : 
'* Go, and seek thou for thy children ! 
Go I " the cruel-hearted cried. 

13. 

Backward turned thy flying footsteps, 

Touching as thou fleddest fast 
Rock or grassy sod, recalling 
To the mind thy glory past 

14. 
Crushed and humbled, low and lower 
Drooped thy head in dire distress, 
Like the poor at doorways b^^ging, 
Feeling life a weariness. 

15. 

So it was ; but now with warlike 

Zeal to arms thy children fly ; 
All with quenchless ardour seeking 
To be victors or to die. 
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16. 

From the sacred ashes rising 
Of the Hellenes great and free, 
VallA as in olden ages, 
Hail! all haU, O Liberty ! 

17. 

Scarce was seen thy gallant onset, 
When the sky, whose beams and showers 
On thy mother-soil long nourished 
For thy foes the fruits and flowers, 

18. 
Grew serene ; and from earth's bosom 
Rose an echoing sound on high : 
'Twas thy Rhiga's voice that answered 
With a rousing battle-cry. 

19. 
All thy lands with gladness shouted, 

Greeting thee with fervent will. 

And their mouths outspeak the raptures 

That their inmost bosoms fill. 

F 
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20. 

And unto the clouds uplifted 
Our Ionian Isles their voice, 
Waved aloft their hands well-sli^jking 
How they at thy sight rejoice ; 

21. 

Nathless each and all, the while. 
Were with specious art enchained, 
And upon their foreheads graven 
Was a freedom false and feigned. 

22. 

Heartily with joy salutes thee 
That free land of Washington,^ 
Mindful of the bonds that fettered 
Her own limbs, not long agone. 

^ The poem was written, it must be remembered, in 
s8a3, and these verses accurately describe the manner 
in which the various nations regarded the Greek Re- 
volution in its earlier years. The verse about Spain <^ 
course refers to the Constitutionalists of zSaa 
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23. 

Rising on his ancient Castle, 

Tossing wide his tawny mane, 
Roars as if to say : "I greet thee !" 
Loud the Lioncel of Spain. 

24. 
England's Lion too is rous^, 
Straightway turns his gaze and scowls 
Towards the distant Russian border 
And with ire and anger growls ; 

25. 

Shows, as he his strong limbs stretches. 

What the power of his frame, 
0*er the waves of the iEgean 
Dart his eyes a glance of flame. 

26. 
Hovering in the clouds above thee 
Scans thee that fierce Eagle's e3re. 
Who his wings and claws has nourished 
With the flesh of Italy ; 
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27. 

Keen the glance he bends upon thee, 
For he hates thee to the death, 
Croaks and croaks the double monster, 
Seeking, if he can, thy scathe. 

28. 
But thou reck'st not, thinking only 
How thou may'st advance, prevail, 
Speakest not and hear'st, unshaken, 
Insults that thine ears assail ; 

29. 
Like the rock that lets, unheeding. 
Foul and turbid waters come 
To its very foot and splash it. 
With their lightly-melting foam, . 

30. 
Suffers heedlessly the storm-wind. 
Hail and rain in torrents shed. 
Still to beat upon its mighty 
On its everlasting head. 
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31. 

Woe ! ah, woe to whomsoever 

Shall be found upon thy path, 
'Neath thy trenchant blade and daring 
To withstand thee in thy wrath ! 

32. 

As the lioness, when finding 
Of her young bereft the den, 
Wanders hither, rushes thither, 
Thirsting for the blood of men, 

33. 
Speeds through every dale and forest, 

O'er the mountains £Eur and near. 

Leaving where she stays or passes 

Desolation, death and fear ; 

34. 
Terror, death and desolation 

Where thou passest with thee go. 

And the sight of swords unsheathe 

Makes thy valour keener grow. 
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35. 
Lo I before thee does her rampart 

Wretched Tripolitza rear, 

Thou to hurl within it longest 

Now thy thunderbolt of fear. 

36. 

In thine eyes thy great soul gleaming, 

Tells of coming victories, 

Though those walls with arms are bristling, 

Ring with hostile battle-cries. 

37. 
So, thou may'st behold their numbers. 

Forth thy foes with murmuring noise 
Marching come. — Dost hear the threaten- 

ings 
Of the myriad men and boys ? — 

38. 

Few the eyes, few mouths among you 
That shall open long remain. 
To lament above the corpses 
By a direful fete o'erta*en. — 
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39. 

Fromtheirgates descend they. Straightway 
Flashes up the battle's blaze,^ 
Muskets volley, lightning-darting 
Gleams the sword and gleaming slays. 

40. 
Why has waned the battle's fury ? 
Why does blood less freely flow ? 
Fljdng to their sheltering fortress, 
Flying I behold the foe. 

41. 

Count : — the fugitives are countless 

Whom I see in craven flight, 

In the back their wounds receiving, 

Till they reach their guarded height. 

42. 
There, within those walls await ye 
Your inevitable doom. 
It shall call you, ye shall answer 
In the midnight's deepest gloom. 

1 The battle of Valtetsi, 23d May xSsx. 
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43- 
They have answered, and the combat . 

So begms that near and far, 

And from cliff to cliff resoimding 

Echoes the dread voice of war.^ 

44. 
Hark I I hear the guns' dull booming 

Clash of swords without the sheath, 

Blows of axes, crash of timbers. 

And the gnashing of the teeth. 

45. 
What a night was that I remembered 

Still with trembling, bated breath ; 

There was known no other slumber. 

But the bitter sleep of death. 

46. 
Of that scene, the place, the hour, 
Cries of wrath and tumult loud, 
Grim-souled fierceness of the fighters. 
Wreaths of smoke that all o'ershroud, 

1 The storming of Tripolitza, October z8az. 
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47. 
And the thunders and the darkness, 
Pierced by many a dart of flame, 
Show an image of that Hades 
That the heathen dogs will claim ; 

48. 
Ay, it claims them, lo ! appearing 
Rise unnumbered shroudless shades : 
Babies at the mother's bosom, 
Aged men and youths and maids, 

49. 

Swarthy all that myriad-swarming 
Congregation of the dead, 
Swarthy as the pall that over 
Man's last mortal couch is spread. 

50. 
E'en so many, many, together 
Forth from Earth's deep bosom fiy, 
As unrighteously has slaughtered 
Turkish rage and cruelty ; 
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SI. 

Many as the ripened corn-ears 

In the fields at harvest mown ; 
Well-nigh all the neighbouring moorland 
With their hosts is overstrewn. 

52. 

By the dim and misty starlight 

Meeting, mingling, on they wave, 
Gliding upwards to the fortress 
With the silence of the grave. 

53. 
So, when in the lowland forest 

Where the tree- tops closest blend, 

If the pale moon in her waning 

Chance a straggling beam to send, 

54. 
While amid the boughs unleaf^d 

Sweeps the shrilly sounding blast. 

Waver, waver swarthy shadows 

By the swaying branches cast. 
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55. 
And the spectres' eyes are seeking 

For the pools of clotted gore, 

And they dance amid the blood-stains 

With a hoarse and hollow roar ; 

56. 

In their frantic dance they wildly 
Towards the Hellenic host have rolled, 
And the warriors' breasts approach they 
With their fingers deadly cold, 

57. 
And that touch thrills through each bosom 

To the heart, and thence does press 

Every thought of ruth and pity. 

And has made them merciless. 

58. 

Then the awful dance of battle 
Waxes furious again, 
Like the bursting of the tempest 
Far upon the lonely main. 
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59. 
And again in ardent conflict 

Strike they all, above, below. 

Every dint they deal is deadly. 

And there needs no second blow. 

60. 
From each body sweat is streaming, 
Thou wouldst say from thence the soul 
Burning with its fiery hatred 
Strove to burst beyond control ; 

61. 
And in every bosom slowly 
Sound the beatings of the heart. 
And the arms that cease not smiting 
Far more swiftly do their part 

62. 
Heaven they see not, earth nor ocean, 
All beyond them is forgot. 
All the universe is gathered 
For them on that one same spot. 
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63. 
Such the fierceness and the frenzy, 

That thou marvellest if the strife 

Will on this side, or the other 

Spare a single warrior's life. 

64. 
Lo ! how yonder hands despairing 
Yet so many lives have mown, 
Lo ! how on the soil aroimd them 
Severed heads and limbs are strewn 



66. 
None gives heed amid the slaughter. 
None, but ever forwards &st 
Fare they. — Oh, enough I enough I 
How long shall the carnage last ? 
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67. 

Who draws backward from the battle ? 
Save when stretched in death — ^not one ; 
Toil or weariness they feel not, 
And their work seems but b^[un. 

68. 
Minished are the dogs in number, 
" Allah ! Allah 1" still they cry, 
And the voices of the Christians 
" Fire 1" and ever " Fire I" reply. 

69. 
" Fire ! " they shout, and lion-hearted 

Down they hew their foes amain. 

And the loathed race are scattered 

And on Allah call in vain. 

70. 
Many were they, but the bullet 
Whistles in their ears no more, 
When the fourth time rose the morning 
All lay weltering in their gore ; 
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71. 

And the red streams mingle, flowing 
To the valley like a flood, 
And the innocent herbs and grasses 
Drink not early dew but blood. 

72. 
Dewy breezes of the morning, 
Here no more abroad ye toss 
Unbelievers' crescent banners, 
Wave the standard of the Cross I 

73. 
From the sacred ashes rising 
Of the Hellenes great and free. 
Valiant as in olden ages 
Hail I all haU, O Liberty I 
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II. 

A FATHER'S BLESSING. 

(Addressed to a friend whose father had died during 
his absence abroad.) 

Home returning, of thy father 
Thou wilt only find the tomb, 
To thee from his d3dng room 
Write I on the first of May. 

With our garlands of May flowers 
Will we strew his guileless breast ; 
Falling asleep in Christ, to rest 
Passed he yesternight away. 
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A father's blessing. 8i 

Calm and still he lay, nor stirred 
Even till his hour of dying ; 
As him now before me lying, 
Since the soul has fled, I see. 

Yet one moment, hence ere parting 
He arose to Heaven above. 
Slowly he his hand did move, 
Haply he was blessing thee. 



ANGELICA PALLL 

A LADY of Epirote birth who settled in Italy 
and married a Signor Bartolomeo. She chiefly 
used the Italian language in her improvisations 
and literary works, but she wrote a few poems 
in Greek, among which is the following : — 



ON THE DEATH OF BYRON.i 

Exulting hymns of glorious victory leaving 
Our valiant host resounds with voice of woe, 
Sadly the souls of the Hellenes are grieving. 
Exulting hears it from afar the foe. 

Our friend had come, but him we scarce beheld 
Before around his coffin flowed our tears ; 
Behold how many glorious hopes are quelled I 
Behold the trophy cruel death uprears ! 

1 The original of this poem h given in Professor 
Geldart's essay " On the Modem Greek Language in 
its relations to Ancient Greek." 
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He came, a new Tyrtseos, to inspire 
In every bosom ardour for the fray, 
But vain, alas I the hope and the desire. 
The Bard remains silent and mute for aye. 

like to a tree he lies, whose lofty height 
Adorned Parnassus' peak, the Muses' throne, 
Whose beauty now reft by the tempest's blight 
By its destrojring breath to earth is blown. 

Hellas ! if Anglia should claim him now 
In his ancestral tomb his dust to shrine, 
Sweet Mother of the Muses, answer thou : 
" This offspring of the Muses he is mine ! 

Regarding not the calls of tearful love, 
Nor to the voice of pleasure giving room. 
Hither he came a hero's toils to prove. 
Here in the land of heroes be his tomb ! '* 



CONSTANTINE KOKKINAK^S. 

The only notable production of this author 
(bom in Chios 1781, died 1831) was the fol- 
lowing war-song, composed, of course, during 
the War of Independence, but still eagerly 
sung by the Greeks whenever their national 
feelings are excited ; as may be judged frpm 
this description of a scene lately witnessed in 
T^os, when many Greeks from Anatolia and 
the islands were gathered there on a pilgrim- 
age :—i 

"Play us a Hellenic march," said an old 
man in the dress of an islander. The musi- 
cians tuned their instruments and struck up 
the popular march : ''*0 Xvyrip^ xal KOTmp^ 
fffraOl fjLov ! " Hardly were the first rapid notes 
of that inspiriting war -song heard, when the 
glow of enthusiasm rose in the cheeks of those 

1 From an article entitled " Tpeis ij/tipai h Tiji'v" 
in the Athenian periodical '''Ecrrfa," April 34, 2883 

(vol. XV.) 
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who sat by, their eyes flashed, and as if with 
a sudden impulse most of them b^an singing 
the well-known verses of Kokkinak^ ; and as 
they sang, the eyes of many filled with tears, 
and others clinked their glasses or threw money 
to the musicians. And when the song was 
ended, all as if joined in brotherhood by a 
common sentiment, looked at each other with 
friendly familiarity, and drawing together round 
the table each received from the old man a 
cup of wine, which he proffered with these 
words : " Come and let us drink to our &ther- 
land ; we are all brothers, all Hellenes !** 



WAR SONG. 

O THOU my flashing, sharp and trenchant 

&lchionI 
And thou, O musket mine, my fiery &lcon ! 
By you is many a Turk low laid. 
Keenly the tyrants feel my blade : 
Hurrah for thee, my &lchion I 
Hurrah, my fiery fidcon 1 

O my bright falchion when I hear thee klinging, 
My swarthy musket when I hear thee ringing, 
While Turkish bodies round me £Edl 
And loud the dogs on Allah call, — 
Tis music then to me. 
Hurrah 1 my sword for thee ! 
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It thunders and it lightens in the skies, 

With rain the torrents swell, the rude winds rise, 

Up the steep pass my way I wend. 

Up to the mountain heights ascend. 

That Greece may rise, restored ; 

Hurrah for thee, my sword ! 

For the most holy faith of Christ on high, — 
For my dear native country's liberty, — 
For both, for both, I wage the strife, 
With these alone I wish for life, 
For, if these two should £ul me, 
What would my life avail me ? 

The hour is come, loud is the trumpet blowing, 
Bounding for very joy my blood is glowing, 
With dash of swords, with muskets' rattle, 
B^;in the thunders of the battle ; 
Turks 'neath my £alchion ML 
" Hurrah for Greece 1" I call.— 

The original of this song is printed in Mataranga's 
PoTfidssos, p. z8, and (without the author's name) in 
Firmenich's Neugriechischt Volk^^Sng$^ p. 91. 
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ANDREW KALVOS. 

This poet, like Solomos, was a native of Zante, 
bom 1790, and like him was educated abroad, 
and spent many years in Italy, France, Switzer- 
land, and England. The Greek War of Inde- 
pendence was the theme of most of his poems, 
of which one volume was published at Geneva 
in 1824, and another at Paris in 1826. 

Like Southey he chose to reject not only 
rhyme, but all recognised metres, and to write 
his poems in a peculiar self- chosen rh3rthm, 
which I have endeavoured to imitate, but 
which cannot be exactly reproduced in English, 
as it depends entirely on the extreme stress 
laid on accented syllables in Modem Greek. 
His peculiarities of style and language have 
prevented the works of Kalvos from attaining 
the popularity to which the poetical ideas and 
noble sentiments they contain might justly 
entitle them. 



I. 



ELEGY ON THE SACRED 
BATTALION.i 

Never may storm-clouds 
Here pour down heavy showers, 
Nor the harsh blighting blast 
Scatter the blessed 
Soil that enshrouds you. 

1 In the army with which Alexander Ypsilant€s, 
entering the Danubian principalities in x8ax, gave the 
signal for the War of Independence, the noblest element 
was a corps of volunteers, yonng men of the best Greek 
families, who had been educated in Europe and were 
full of patriotic enthusiasm. They were called the 
" Sacred Battalion," and proved worthy successors of 
their Theban prototjrpes. At the disastrous battle of 
Dragashan they bore the brunt of the Turkish attack ; 
when all around them were routed they would neither 
fly nor yield, and fought on till they fell, as Trikoup€s 
says, "like blooming boughs under Uie woodman's 
axe." Only about zoo out of 400 were rescued by a 
desperate charge of the Greek cavalry. 
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But with her silvery tears 
May the rose-rob^d Maid _ , 
Ever bedew it ; 
Here everlastingly 
Forth blossom flowers. 

Fortune that reft from you 
Laurels of victory 
Wove of the myrtle 
And sorrowfrd cypress 
For you other crowns. 

But, when for Fatherland 
Fighting man finds his death, 
Myrtles are priceless. 
Fair is the foliage 
Of the dark c]^ress. 

Hellenes, of your birthland, 
Your forefathers worthy, 
Hellenes, was there one of jrou all 
Who rather had chosen 
A grave void of glory ? 
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Time, envious graybeard, 
Foe of the works of men. 
Foe of all memories, 
Creeps o'er the wide earth. 
Roams over ocean 

From his urn pouring forth 
Waters of Lethe 
All he effaces, 
Cities are vanished, 
Nations and kingdoms ; 

But, soon as the soil 
He approaches that holds you, 
Time's self will turn aside 
And that illustrious 
Ground will revere. 

Then, when to Hellas 
We have given as of old 
Sceptre and purple. 
Thither will mothers come 
Leading their children ; 
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And, as with flowing tears 
Kiss they the hallowed dust, 
Say : '' Sons, of that glorious 
Legion be followers. 
The Legion of Heroes." 



II. 

THE FALL OF PSARA.1 

One shout is upraised, 

One sole desire, 

And like a flash from heaven, 

Like windblown flame in forests 

All hearts it fires. 

1 Psara, the birthplace of Kaiiar€s, bore a glorious 
part in the War c£ Independence, as one of the three 
"naval islands" whose hardy sailors with their fire- 
ships checked and repeatedly put to flight the fleets of 
the Ottoman Empire. At last in 1834 the island was 
assailed by the Turco-Elgyptian forces, and its people, 
after a gallant defence, were overpowered and slaugh- 
tered. The last stand was made by a handful of men 
at Fort St Nicolas, where a number o£ women and 
children had taken refuge. When all hopt of success- 
ful resistance was over, the defenders blew up them- 
selves and their assailants together to save their 
families from slavery. 
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** For them who gave^ who owe us birth, 
For wife and home, 
And for all Hellas, 
A holy war we wage I 

" Farewell, our hopes ! Behold 
How Hagar's haughty seed, 
Swift, fierce, elate, 
On Psara's bounds has burst. 

** O Fatherland, receive 

Our willing sacrifice !" 

One lightning flash, — 

One shock of war resounds, — 

And 'neath their high-piled tomb 

The heroes rest 

Upon the mighty wreck 
Stands Liberty aloft ; 
Two crowns she offers there, 
One is of earthly leaves. 
And one of stars. 



ALEXANDER AND PANAGIOXfiS 
SOUTSOS. 

The brothers Soutsos were natives of Con- 
stantinople, and belonged to one of the prin- 
cipal Greek families, of which several members 
became Hespodars of Wallachia and Moldavia. 
They were educated first at the then floimshing 
college of Chios, and afterwards in France and 
Italy. Both came to Greece and served their 
country in various capacities during the war of 
liberation, but at its close they made themselves 
the mouth -pieces of all the disappointments 
and discontent aroused by the very partial 
fulfilment of the national hopes. Alexander 
especially assailed the President Capodistrias, 
the Bavarian Regency, King Otho and most 
of his successive ministries with merciless 
satires and invectives, nor did he cease from 
them until the deposition of the king, and his 
own death at Smyrna in 1863. Panagiot^ 
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was less irreconcilable, he several times held 
office under Otho, though also often in opposi- 
tion, and his political poems are less bitter 
than those of his brother, whom he survived 
until 1868. 

Both the brothers cultivated various branches 
of literature; they wrote romances, dramas, 
narrative poems, and lyrics ; but, as Mr. Rhan- 
gab^s observes, Panagiot6s shows himself always 
essentially a lyrical poet, and Alexander a 
satirical one. 

Except the latter's first satires against 
Capodistrias, and some of their patriotic Ijrrics, 
their works lack originality ; they are in great 
part imitations of Bjrron, Lamartine, Beranger, 
and other western poets, adapted to the ideas 
and feelings of the Greeks, and always written 
in flowing, elegant, and harmonious verse. 

They were thus the introducers of the 
romantic school to the Greeks. Their poetry 
is held in high favour by their countr3rmen, and 
they have in their turn found numerous imi- 
tators ; but to a translator they of course ofifer 
a less inviting field than more original and 
nationally characteristic poets. 



I. 

THE ROUMELIOTE VETERAN.i 
By Alex. Soutsos. 

High upon our old Olympus, underneath a 

cj^ress tree, 
A Roumeliote veteran 
With his friends reclined at even, and amid 

their social glee 
Thus his song of war b^;an : 

1 Roumeli, in Greek popular speech, means Greece 
north of the Isthmus of Corinth. 

Note. — The ahove poem relates some of the most 
glorious achievements in the War of Independence. 
The second stanza speaks of the invasion 'of Greece 
by the Ottoman army in 1822 ; Khurshid was the 
Turkish commander-in-chief who despatched it, but 

H 
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''Seven years our country's soldier with a 

courage ever new, 
O'er the plains and mountain passes in my 

hand our banner flew. 
You remember, O my comrades, still you keep 

in mind the story 
Of our hero days of glory ! 

You remember well when Khurshid bade his 

hosts upon us pour, 
Thrice ten thousand chosen men, 
How they with the lightning flashes of their 

guns and thunderous roar. 
Filled the plains of Argos then. 

the actual leader was Dramali- Pasha. Takuig the 
country by surprise it met with little resistance at 
first, but the peasantry of the Morea, rising at the call 
of Theodore KoIokotrdnSs, beset the enemy's army in 
the mountain passes of Argolis, and almost entirely 
destroyed it. 

The fourth stanza refers to the great siege of Misso- 
longhi in x835-6. When its defenders, owing to £unine, 
could hold out no longer, part of them cut their way 
out through the enemy, the rest who could not do this 
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Voir bethink you how we boldly grappled with 

them hand to hand 
With the sickle/ with the pike/ftnd with the 

stafif instead of brand. 
You remember, O my comrades, still you 

keep in mind the story 
Of our hero days of glory 1 

blew up themselves and the town together rather than 
surrender, and this proof of the determination of the 
Greeks to be free irresistibly moved the public op«ni(» 
of Europe to demand the intervention of the (ktat 
Powers in their favour. 

The fifth stanza tells of the campaign of the Greek 
General Karaiskak^ in central Greece in 2837. He 
roused to arms the country which had been partly sub- 
dued by the Tiuks, baffled the Ottoman commander 
Reshid Pasha (or Kiutahi), and won several victories, 
notably that of Arakhova. 

The last stanza refers chiefly to the state of Greece 
during Ibrahim Pasha's invasion, 1835-7. Whatever 
individual exceptions there were, the words of tins 
stanza are no vain boast on behalf of the people of 
Greece, especially those of the Morea, whose constancy 
to the national cause tmder the most terrible sufferings 
has been seldom equalled and never surpassed in all 
history. 
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You recall the time when Skodra's multitude 

against us pressed, 
How to Karpen6si's fight, 
Our Botzar^ led us straight, and foremost 

venturing his dear breast. 
Rushed to turn the foes to flight. 
Think how of his bosom's wound he hid from 

us the flowing blood, 
And the last look that he gave us, how it fired 

our warlike mood. 
You remember, O my comrades, still you keep 

in mind the story 
Of our hero days of glory ! 

You remember when the Turkish hordes were 

spread thro' wood and wold 

Of our valiant Roumlli, 

And our children, parents, lay close pent in 
Missolonghi's hold 

By the Arab soldiery ; 

How, while yet hard-hearted Europe from afar 

beheld our wars. 
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Missolonghi's noble city flew aloft unto the stars. 
You remember, O my comrades, still you keep 

in mind the story 
Of our hero days of glory I 

Think how when Karalskak^ chose three 

hundred followers true 
And to Athens led them on, 
Kiutahi was like to lose his mind and manly 

courage too, 
Scarce one month was past and gone 
Ere t(^ether as one body rose all Roum61i 

once more. 
And the soil was dyed to crimson at Arakhova 

with gore. 
You remember, O my comrades, still you keep 

in mind the story 
Of our hero days of glory ! 

Without city, without fortress, ragged, hunger- 
ing, did we go. 
And our mouths with thirst were burning, 
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Smittea by the deadly typhus as by^ boUets.of 

thefoe» 
Ashen hued our feces tunung, 
And through all upraised to Heaven stedfitstly 

our eyes had we, 
Bttt:unto the t^^rantS: never would we bow.onr 

neck or knee. 
You remember, O my comrades, still you ke^ 

in mind the story 
Of our hero days of glory ! 



\ 



II. 



ON THE DEATH OF ADMIRAL 
MIAOULfeS. 

By Panagiotes Soutsos. 

He died not when he burnt m Modon's bay 
A fleet with clangour loud. 
Nor coffined in a frigate's wreck he lay, 
Nor made its fiery ashes his white shroud. 

Yet to the last how manly was his mood 1 
On Death he fixed his gaze, 
And Charon's boat as sted&stly he viewed, 
As erst the foemen's ships in close arrays. 

His well-loved king, in grief beside him bending 

He saw as death drew near, 

And to his care Greece and his sons com- 
mending 

Reached him the hand that did the throne 
uprear. 
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At Patras when he first in conflict near 
A sea-fight ordered well, 
When bombshells of the warlike foe Tahir 
Turned dawn to dark night and the heavens 
to hell, 

Alone he braved three fleets with one small 

bark, 
Sternly his friends controlled, 
And unto timid voices would not hark 
And in his strong hand did the tiller hold. 

He rests. How many hero-deeds their trace 
Have graven on that great brow ! 
Foemen, draw near, to look upon his face 
For the first time untrembling venture now ! 

Thou fullest, O pillar of the Hellenic strife, 
And ruthless death has torn 
Our country's champions one by one from life ; 
Widowed our glory sits while strangers scorn. 
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Mock not, young race that warfare never 

shared. 
If, 'neath Death's falchion doomed. 
No relic of our war to us is spared, 
Has History her deathless book entombed ? 

Or be our rocks, our mountain peaks laid low ? 
These and each battle plain 
Where laurels of our glorious champions grow. 
Of Greeks the lasting monuments remain. 

So long as sunlight shines from heaven free, 
Immortal shall the story 
Of our Greek Rising shine, and shall for thee 
O Miaoul^ raise a throne of glory. 

Thou on our strand art buried, by the grave 

Of great Themistocles, 

Thy shade with joy will view the white-foamed 

wave. 
His path of glory and thine own, the seas. 
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Carve on the tomb that shall his relics hide 

A hundred hostile sail 

Bound to his poop, lowering their ensign's 

pride, 
While 'neath his feet Afiric and Asia wail. 



Notc^AjoAxtm Miaoulis of Hydm commanded the 
Greek sea forces during the War of Independence, and 
disttnguished himself by many glorions achievements. 
Two of his exploits are specially noticed in the poem. 
In 1833 the small armed merchant ships of the Greeks 
encountered off Patras the combined squadrons of 
Turkey and £g3i>t; then, while others held back 
at first firom the unequal contest, Miaoulis boldly took 
his'ship into the midst of the enemy^s fleet, the rest of 
the Gredc captains soon followed his exaaqple^ and 
though they were not victorious on that occasion they . 
learnt firom thencefcnth to &ce the enemy without 
fear.i In zSas he burnt Ibrahim Pasha's fleet in the 
Bay of Modon. The dinnterested patriotism of 
Miaoul6s, his truthfulness and int^rity, were as coo- 
spicuons as his courage and naval skilL He died in 
1837. 

1 Papparigopoulos, " ^laropUk rod ^EXXiyriicoO E^- 
roi/ff," tome v., 863. 



ALEXANDER RHIZOS RHANGABES. 

.Born at Constantinople in 1810, of one of the 
aristocratic Greek *'Phanariote" families like 
the Soutsos. His father, James Rhizos Rhan- 
gab^, was also a man of letters, and gave him 
a carefiil education. He completed his studies 
in Germany. Since the establishment of the 
kingdom of Greece he has several times held 
high official posts, and is now Greek envoy at 
Berlin. Mr. Rhangab€s' literary activity has 
been astonishing. He has written on a great 
variety of subjects in archaeology, education, 
and belles lettres. 

The poem from which the following extracts 
are taken has its name, '*The Deceiver of the 
People," from one of the Russian agents whom 
dtherine II. employed to excite to revolt the 
Ckeeks, whom she afterwards abandoned to 
their fiite. The first extract shows the army 
of the Greek patriots on the eve of a battle 
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with the overwhekning Turkish host which 
surrounds them. The second describes the 
fight. Although the battle is a fictitious one 
it resembles more than one real combat be- 
tween Greeks and Turks. The episode of 
D^m^trios is a true description of the death of 
D^m^trios Soutsos, brother of the two poets 
of that name, at the battle of Dragashan 
(see p. 89). Zevros is an imaginary person, 
an old klephtic captain. 



From the Fourth Canto of 

(the eve of battle.) 

They rest, thrice blessed be your sleep, ye 

brave ! 
E'en now does Death his sickle o'er you wave, 
Across your sun's disk he his shadow throws, 
Yet balmy slumber does your eyelids close ; 
His glance that withers earth gives you no 

dread, 
Your manly hearts await him e'en with joy, 
Because your earthly chains he will destroy 

1 This poem is published in the ad voliune of 
**'AirovTa tA ^cXoXoyticcb *AXe^. P. 'Po7ica^^," 
IX vols., Athens, X874-X880, the collected edition of 
Mr. RhangabSs' works in belUs lettres. 
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And on your brows the martyr's chrism shed, 
Crowmng with fodeless wreath each valiant 

head. 
And from on high, setting dream foontains 

flowing, 
God sends you visions bright of Paradise ; 
While all around you shades of heroes rise, 
Glory's ambrosia on your lips bestowing. 
Sleep, folded close on your dear Country's 

breast, 
Sleep on untroubled, you will wake with day, 
She will anoint you for the desperate fray. 
You fighting while you live will life display. 
And in God's sheltering arms again will rest. 



(the battle.) 

*' Forwards 1 '' a thousand voices raise the cry, 
As many echo : *' Death or Victory ! " 
A warrior by each tree, flag by each rock. 
To sudden life the mountain seems to wake, 
Clear shouts resounding to the clouds forth- 

break, 
A moment's silence, — then forward to the 

shock. 
Baring their blades, the Moslems onslaught 

make. 

As when untamable, with thunderous crash, 
Foam crowned, the ocean's raging billows 

dash,* j 
And shake the firm-based cli£& upon its shores, 
So fall they on, rush, plunge into the fray. 
Wielding their naked swords, sheaths cast away. 
Terrifically their onset's torrent roars ; 
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But as those waves that roll against the strand. 
When spent is their fierce wrath without avail 
Sink moaning back while it unharmed does stand, 
The flood of foes who the Greek lines assail 
Retires, behind it leaving heaps of slain 
And charging oft is still repulsed again. 
The bullets fall like rain, like heavy hail. 
Ploughing the air, hissing they hotly bound. 
Thunders from clifis to ancient caves resound. 
Flash upon flash lights up the groves around. 
Twice, thrice the Turks rush on, thrice beaten 

back. 
They still renew the stubborn fierce attack. 
Hast seen a bark by stormy surges tost. 
Its helm, its anchor, and its compass lost ; 
Its hulk sore bufieted by tempest's stress, 
Now low it sinks, now rises in its pride. 
The boisterous billows each on other press. 
Batter in turns its swarthy flanks amain 
And seek to whelm it deep beneath the tide ; 
They storm, they heave, they overflow it now, 
But no ! high rides it on the flood again. 
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While flakes of foam whiten its noble prow, 
As if in wrath it rears its haughty brow, 
Each wave it breasts and charging cleaves 

asunder; 
But, as though wearied with the strife, at last 
It shudders, shrinks, while groans each strain- 
ing mast, 
And like a shell it breaks, with crash like 

thunder. 
So the Greek warriors, in such conflict closing. 
Unbroken in their ranks remained, opposing 
To number's might of manly souls, the might 
Doubled by thoughts of all for which they flght. 
At length their line gives way, asunder breaking. 
Upon a mound that 'twixt both armies stands, 
Have battled bravely Zevros and his bands. 
To all the camp their post a bulwark making. 
Oft have the Moslems hoped that post to 

gain. 
Now by assault of arms and now by wileS) 
But Zevros guards, by none shall it be ta'en ; 
Thousands against him in succeeding flies 

I 
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Press on, are pressed back, surge 'mid smoke 

and flame; 
Warm streams of blood flow down the hillock's 

side. 
The rampart's edge high piles of corpses hide ; 
While some firom tufts of reed their muskets aim, 
One troop upon the dyke of dry stones .builded 
Springs, planting high the Crescent on the wall. 
Forthwith beneath the swords of Greeks they 

fall, 
But to their number's weight the dyke has 

yielded 
And breaking down leaves open way for alL 
As bursts the flood-tide that has broken through 
The tottering sea-waU that its force controlled. 
Into the yawning breach as furious flew 
The Ottomans, and who shall them withhold ? 
Zevros I upon the dyke he takes his stand 
Beside the breach and beckons with his brand : 
" Come 1 who for death are eager I " is his ciy, 
*' Here, Turks, come on I Here after you 111 

die 1 " 
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Like words, like deeds, he mows, hews down 

and slays, 
And sinks with hundred wounds 'mid onpses 

soon; 
His visage fierce e'en dead the foe dismays. 
And shepherds still, in nights without a moon 
Ofttimes the rampart's broken entrance near 
See sword in hand a giant shade appear, 
And through the air they Turkish wailings 

hear. 



Thou too wast there, Dem6trios ! Of a high 
Byzantine race, in ease and pleasure reared. 
But soon as thou the sounds of war hadst 

heard, 
Thou from thy golden cage didst gladly part, 
And to the hills on wings of winds didst fly ; 
All for thy country beat thy noble heart, 
Emblems funereal thy weapons show, 
And thou with flashing eyes dost count the foe. 
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His followers halt ; what J do they flinch dis- 
mayed? 

Straight from the hand of one the banner 
reaving 

On, on, against the foe with sheathless blade 

He darts where thickest stand their ranks 



arrayed. 
Way for his comrades with his £Edchion cleaving. 
Seven enemies he slays, seven mortal wounds 
Exhaust his strength, yet forward still he fares, 
But as his arm to deal the eighth blow prepares 
Towards him a fierce Numidian horseman 

bounds. 
Thrusts to his very heart a spear-point keen. 
And lajTS him low on the blood-moistened 

green. 

When there they found him, after days were 

past. 
Still in his hand he held his sword-hilt fast. 
His banner shrouded with its folds his breast. 
Its Cross he closely to his dead lips pressed. 
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Sleep, Thracian warrior, sweet be thy rest ! 
Eternal springtime blossom o'er thy dust ! 
And ofttimes thou in dreams to me appearing, 
The antique buckler and the helmet bearix^, 
Dost wave thy sword, and to my hands entrust 
Thy banner, bidst me die as thou didst die. 
Death for the Fatherland is life on high. 



GEORGE ZALAKOSTAS. 

This poet was of the race of Wallachs of 
the Pindus, so many of whom have shown an 
ardent attachment to the cause of Greece. He 
was bom m 1804 at S3nrrako in Epirus, bat 
was educated in Italy, where his &ther had 
settled as a merchant. 

In 1 82 1 the Zalakostas family returned to 
Greece to take part in the struggle for liberty. 
George, soon losing his fiither and brother, was 
left alone at the age of seventeen ; he fought 
bravely throughout the war, but at its close had 
the cruel disappointment of seeing his native 
Epirus left in bondage. He became an oflBicer 
in the army of the King of Greece, and died 
in 1857. 

Zalakostas had reached middle life before he 
showed himself a poet ; during the war " the 
Muse," as he himself says, '' slept within him," 
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but in later years he delighted to celebrate in 
poetry the deeds of arms that he had seen and 
known, and most of his narrative poems relate 
episodes of the War of Independence. Yet the 
warlike spirit of these is somewhat softened, 
and his Ijnics are to a still greater d^;ree per- 
vaded by a tone of melancholy caused by his 
many family bereavements, for he lost seven 
out of his nine children in infancy. 

Besides his original works ^ Zalakostas trans* 
lated many from the Italian, and also all the 
songs in Bulwer Lytton*s Last Days of Pompeii 
and Rienzi; but in his own poems he was no 
imitator ; there is originality and native energy 
in his choice and in his treatment of subjects, 
his language is vivid and picturesque ; his chief 
fault is that he is at times too difiuse, for this 
reason the following translation is a somewhat 
abridged and condensed one. 

The subject of the poem will be better under- 
stood by the following statement derived from 
Trikoup^s' and Fmlay's Histories. In 1828 
the Greek army, under Sir Richard Church's 
command, had driven the Turks from iEtolia 
and Acamania; a Greek flotilla was sent to 
the mouth of the Gulf of Arta to co-operate. 

1 The collected edition of his poems is entitled 
*'rewp7£ouZaXaic6aTard*'Airaj'ra." Athens, 1873. 
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The straits between Preveza and Actium were 
strongly fortified by the enemy, but four Greek 
commanders of gunboats, Andrew K6phos, 
Andrew Tenekes (otherwise Spahi), Anastasios 
Paraskevas, and Constantine Theophilos vowed 
to force the passage, and did so in fact, under 
a heavy cannonade, defeating also the Turkish 
gunboats, but the brave Andrew K6phos was 
killed. Zalakostas was, I believe, an eye- 
witness of this exploit. 



FROM 
"THE STRAITS OF PREVEZA." 

I. 

Uprisen is the light of early day 
O'er Preveza, which hordes barbarian hold, 
And wrapt in thoughts and musings manifold 
Upon his soft couch lingers still the Bey. 

A fair horizon opens on his sight, 
Where the deep Gulf that parts Epirote ground 
From land of the Kour^tes spreads around 
Its mirror bright. 

There erst upon the watery battle-place 
The Caesars' mighty diadem was gained, 
There warring mariners of Rome once stained 
The waves with mingled blood of their own race. 



i 
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But of the slaughtered Roman host of yore 
What knows or recks the unlettered Tnridsh 

chief? 
Upon his mind some nearer canse of grief 
Is pressing sore. 

A white-haired Imaum sits beside him, bentdilig 
Fixedly on the ground his timid eyes, 
To the deep silence on the house that lies 
The old man lists not first to make an ending. 

Towards him at length the Bey has turned his 

head; 
< ' An evil dream," he said, " my sleep oppressed. 
And in the awsome dark I woke distressed 
And pale with dread ; 

*' Wouldst thou believe it, fether ? dire affiright 
I felt whose mind ne'er wont to be dismayed ; 
Ah 1 mighty Prophet, grant to me thine aid. 
And be the dream buried in endless night." 

[The Bey then relates that he dreamt he was 
walking in a magically lovely garden, but sad* 
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denly saw a terrible dragon guarding the en- 
trance, and then it seemed to him, that the 
dragon was no other than himself. Soon a 
flock of white vultures came flying from afar, 
and four of them flew fiercely upon the dragon 
and tore his heart.] 



With trembling voice the Imaum said : " O Bey, 
Thou of an evil-boding dream hast spoken. 
Infidel foes those Vultures fierce betoken 
The Worm who slay. 

" By sea the traitor Giaours have henmied thee 

round, 

While yonder Acamania's arm^ sons " 

Round Actium's cape the thunder of the guns 
Roars suddenly, the old man's speech is 

drowned. 

Within the hall below together come, 
Roused by the sound a host of men of war ; 
And see ! a Turk spurs hither from afar. 
His steed all foam. 



\ 
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Onward with loosened rein he gallops fast, 
Shouting: '*Arm! arm! ye folk of Mahomet ! 
To arms, O Bey ! the misbelievers' fleet 
Draws nearer, speeded by the western blast t *' 

Quickly the Bey descends, with anger pale, 
And straightway the projecting battlement 
That guards the wall its thunders forth has sent 
Making earth quail. 

Already on the right, down towards the main 

War's heavy-rolling levin-bolts resound, 
Till groans each cavern in the hills around 

And the air thunder-laden rings again. 

The town is moved, with mighty stir and stress. 
With the deep hum of crowds, with echoing 

calls, 
And the barbarian troops to man the walls 
Loud shouting press. 

But now, O Muse, on aery pinions hieing 
Speed thou away, barbarian people leave. 
Out yonder where the foaming billows heave 
Go, where the Christian flag is freely flying ; 
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Behold we then, how sister vessels four 

Like halcyons swift towards the Gulf are dashing, 

While on them there unnumbered guns far- 

flashing 
Their fire outpour. 

II. 

Lo ! fronting where the breakers wildly roar. 
Guarding the town, with aspect that appals. 
Of mighty forts the lightning-darting walls 
Stand grimly ranged along the rocky shore, 

Facing the Epirote strand, on Actium's steep 
With bronze and iron armed a lofty tower 
Rises, a second source of fire, in power 
The Gulf to keep ; 

And dragonlike yawns the Gulf's mouth 

between 
Those strongholds, yet into the middle way 
Their onset the four Grecian barks essay. 
Like the four vultures in the night-dream seen. 
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Rejoice, Mycal^'s ridge, of old renown ! 
Exult, O Salamis, the alien's bane I 
The spirit of ancient days bestows again 
Her fadeless crown. 



While towards the Gulf swiftly the current 

flees, 
Borne onward with its foam -flaked billows 

heaving, 
Two pairs of ships the waves with sharp keels 

cleaving. 
Spread crosswise their white wings before the 

breeze. 

From the long wall fires flash, and bullets 

hailing. 
As if by rage of loathly demons sped. 
Furrow the sea, whizz through the air overhead. 
Still forwards sailing 
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On through that storm of death the vessels fare 
Beneath the wall, while Actium girds its brow 
A^th crowns of flame, ah ! whither speed ye 

now 
Brave mariners, where those two Etnas glare ? 



Silence they keep, till through the narrow way 
'Twixt Actium and the town the pass they 

gain.— 
Then from each mouth rings out the warlike 

strain 
OfRhiga'slay.i 

No combat's crown is won undimmed by tears, 
And bitterness is blent with victory's wreath : 
Andreas falls, the leader, stricken to death 
While chanting triumph he his vessel steers. 

1 " AcOre irotScj tQxv ^EKKijmp" ("Sons of the 
Greeks, arise 1"). 
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Afflicted mother 1 while with joy and gladness 
The heart of many another mother leaps, 
She of her son bereft must sink in deeps 
Of direst sadness ! 

The boatswain quickly to the rudder springs, 
And covers o'er the corpse. Ah I brave Spahi 
Already Death prepares the way for thee 
And near the ending of thy young life brings ! 

Through the GulTs mouth before her sister 

train 
The widowed ship still foremost holds her 

way; 
And suddenly the forts their clangour stay, 
Their fire refrain. 

A squadron of ten hostile barks of war 

With guns well furnished, filled with arm^d 

bands, 
The kindling-matches ready in their hands, 
Before the Gulf forms a fire- volleying bar. 
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Still the four ships unchecked speed on their 

track, 
Forth belching furiously their deadly thunder, 
Quaking and tossed the billows mark with 

wonder 
That great attack. 

Now beyond range have passed the seamen 

brave, 
And here the sea no longer wildly roars, 
The zephyr wafts sweet odours from the shores, 
And smiles the surface of the rippling wave. 

Lo ! on the right the Gulf's confining strand, 
Long hillsides clad with many a mjrrtle tree ; 
But on the left : — Hail ! sacred soil to thee. 
My Others' land ! 

O mountains still oppressed I see you now, 
Dodona's hills with shaggy woods o'erspread ! 
Molossian people, race to battle bred. 
How long shall ye your necks in bondage bow ? 

K 
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Far off arise those mountains in their gloom ; 
Beneath with fields and hamlets everywhere 
Plenished, and planted well the lowlands £ur 
Of Arta bloom. 

The sailors joy not in the lovely view. 
Upon them all a solemn silence lies 
And secret trouble, since in mourner-wise 
The foremost ship half-mast her ensign drew. 

Then from another ship that follows near 
A sound is heard, a sound of keen lament. 
And by that cry of sorrow wild is rent 
The listening ear. 

Along her deck a sailor speeding see 

From poop to prow like one with senses 
strayed. 

Thence he beholds the mourning flag dis- 
played, 

'* Andreas!" he cries, ''Andreas, Oh, speak 
to me 1" 
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Smiting in grief his hairy bosom stark, 
Again *' Andreas !" he exclaims with weeping ; 
Only the lephyr moans, still silence keeping 
The orphaned bark. 

Vain are his calls, straightway his garment 

leaving 
He plunges headlong in the waves, which o'er 
His head dose in, but rising up once more 
With hand, with foot the trackless billows 

cleaving, 

He nears the ship that the sad ens^ spreads, 
That to the wind already turns her prow. 
Thence at his call a rope is thrown, and now 
Her deck he treads. 

Thou hapless one ! drenched with the briny 

flood 
So hastily why hast thou hither sped ? 
What scene awaits thee here : a body dead 
Before thee lies thy brother brave and good. 
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The lifeless corpse with grief-dimmed glances 

eyeing, 
With foiling limbs down-sinking he has pressed 
A kiss on those cold lips, upon that breast 
Now soulless lying. 

A bitter cup, O mourner, thou dost drain. 
Melts all thy mood in burning tears overflowing ; 
But scattered by the boisterous breezes blowing 
Aiisir and wide are thy lamentings vain. 

[The third canto relates how a fifth Greek 
ship forced the passage of the straits in like 
manner ; in her conflict with the Turkish gun- 
boats Selim Aga, son-in-law of the Bey, was 
slain.] 

IV. 

'Tis night ; with fury rage the barbarous nation, 
And secret tremors on the city seize. 
Trembling and fear, while borne upon the 

breeze 
Come wailings keen and piercing lamentation. 
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The town is troubled, gathering apace 
The multitudes around the palace swell 
Where sometime did that Nero, Ali dwell,^ 
Scourge of the place. 

From a rich chamber in the harem's bound 
The voice is heard of woe and bitter cries ; 
A golden-haired Albanian Aga lies 
There, stretched in death, defaced with many 
a wound. 

And there by the dead warrior's side does kneel 
A fair and graceful Moslem lady, mourning, 
With sleepless grief her inmost heart is burning, 
Her senses reel 

Distraught she smites her forehead in despair, 
Distraught with sorrow wrings her tender 

hands. 
And all dishevelled, loosened from its bands, 
Sweeps to the ground her long and flowing hair. 

' Ali Pasha of Jannina, whose atrocities when he 
capttired Preveza are alluded to in Byron's well-known 
lines : " Remember the moment when Preveza fell.** 
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Ah, hapless widow 1 her wild threnody 
Is choked with sobs, her bosom is oppressed, 
And her sad soul from oat that troubled breast 
At point to flee. 

" Selim 1 " she cries, '* soul of my soul, awake ! 
Thou that wast swift erst as a £Edcon soaring, 
Hearest thou not the battle thunders roaring. 
How they the soil of our Epirus shake ? 

'* Arm I arm ! War's demon does his trumpet 

sound. 
The wrathful Giaours here in the Gulf arraying, 
Thy troops are calling thee, thy steed is 

neighing 
And paws the ground. — 

" But, woe is me I thy crooked scimitar, 
A lordless weapon, hangs upon the wall. 
The terrible memorial of thy Ml, 
And stiff with gore ten wounds thy body 
mar. 
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''Ah, may my life have soon with thine its 
ending! 

The tomb for him, O friends, full wide pre- 
pare. ^ 

Thither with willing haste his grave to share 

My steps are tending/' 

The tear divine, my Muse, wipe from thine 

eye, 
Subdue the quickened heaving of the breast ; 
On us has many an age of suffering pressed, 
Full fraught with sorrow and with misery ; 

The tyrant race may make lamentings keen. — 
Go now where m his cabin on the wave. 
Sleeps unbemoaned the slumber of the brave, ^ 
The dead Hellene. 

Andreas rests, behold, calm is his rest, 
And many friends around his bier are met. 
But something of defiance stem e'en yet, 
Methinks, is on his speechless lips expressed. 
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Silent and sad the group of seamen stands, 
But one, whose mind seems shaken with his 

grief, 
Mourns by the side of the departed chief, 
With tight-crossed hands ; 

His lips alone are moving, with a chill 
Strange gaze his eyes upon the corpse are set, 
With falling tears no more his cheeks are wet, — 
The tears, alas I his very heart o'erfill. 

Let one more bitter tear, O Muse, be shed. 
Before thy mournful lyre shall end the lay. 
Adorn with flowers and with sweet odours spray 
The seaman dead. 

Then on a willow bough suspend thy lyre, 
And draw not near it, touch no more the string. 
Unless a mighty call to war should ring. 
And the hot bosoms of our youth inspire : 

Oh I then my former weapon will I bear. 
And binding as of yore my sandals on, 
Thither where wildly flows the Acheron 
With thee wiU fare I 



ARISTOTLE VALAORIT^S. 

VALAdRiT^, the most thoroughly national 
poet of modem Greece, was a gentleman of 
Leucadia, bom 1824, descended from an Epirote 
captain of armatoloi, who, having fought under 
the standard of Venice in her last great wars 
against the Turks (1683-1718), afterwards 
settled in the Ionian Isles. The memory of 
his ancestry had the greatest influence on the 
poet. Much as he loved his native Leucadia, 
Epirus was the true fetherland of his heart ; he 
chose its history and traditions as the themes, 
its beautiful and vigorous dialect as the lan- 
guage, of his poetry, for its liberation he longed 
and laboured at every possible opportunity. 

Vala6rit^ studied first at Corfu, afterwards 
at Paris and other European Universities. 
He was an accomplished scholar, thoroughly 
versed in ancient and modem literature, but 
his strong affection for his own nation led him 
to devote himself chiefly to studying the life of 
the Greek people, especially of those classes 
least affected by foreign contact, — ^the peasants, 
fishermen, and shepherds, — ^that he might make 
himself the exponent of their ideas and feelings. 
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their memories and aspirations. Above all he 
sought out and strove to reproduce the l^ends 
and records of the struggles of the armatoloi 
and klephts against the Turks. He was an 
enthusiast for " the Great Idea ;'' the dream of 
his life was that the Greeks should win back 
in a second war of liberation the whole inherit- 
ance of their fathers. 

The following selection will perhaps give an 
idea of the general nature of his poetry, but a 
translation can but poorly represent the beauty 
and power of wording which is the principal 
charm of the originals. He makes, however, a 
somewhat excessive use of symbolism, which at 
times fails to impress the reader's mind in the 
manner intended, and occasionally he dwells 
too much upon details of horror; but the 
dominating spirit of his poetry is a noble and 
exalted one. 

The first four of the following pieces are 
from his first volume of poems entitled Mni- 
mosyna. His longer poems are "The Lady 
PhrosynS," dealing with a tragical episode at 
Ali Pasha's court, and " Athanasios Diakos."^ 
Vala6rit^s died in 1879. 

^ ** IIoM^/uira 'A/)WTorAous BaXcwp/rov," 
3 vols., vol. L MnimoiyftOf vol. ii. Kyra Phrosynit 
Athens, x868. *''A$cwdtrris Atdjcos," inrb 'Apurr. 
BaXawpfrov, Athens, 1867. 



I. 

I 

A DEATH SONG. 

(In the metres of the originaL) 

In the morning with the dewdrops sprang a 

budding rose to birth, 
In the morning with the dewdrops fades the 

rose, and falls to earth. 

For one single springtime only when its stately 

boughs were greening 
There the nightingale might warble deep his 

nest amid them screening, 
When the spring returns, and with it comes 

the nightingale, where resting 
Shall he now find place for nesting ? 




aiti^^^tamamm 
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When the mocm went forth in brightness, stars 

were in their courses shining, 
They with love beheld the blossom, toward it 

greeting hands inclining. 
As though fain they the forlorn one up above 

to draw essay^, 
And they said it is our sister, and they said it 

£ar had stray^, 
From the pathway of high heaven had the 

little waif gone roaming. 
Ah, ye stars, soon, soon,,0 stars, will it back 

to you be coming. 

Who had heard when in its branches sang the 

gentle nightingale 
Might have said : no song he warbled, but a 

lyke-wake dirge did wail ; 
Whosoe'er beheld when round it shed the stars 

of heaven their ray, 
Mid the lonesome rose's leafage seemed at 

times to smile and play, 
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He would say : Alas I it is not with the light 

of joy they gleam, 
He would say : these are as pale lights that 

from funeral tapers stream. 

In the morning with the dewdrops sprang a 

budding rose to birth, 
In the morning with the dewdrops fedes the 

rose, and falls to earth. 

Say, did Boreas these borders with his frozen 
breath pass over. 

And a rose so rare beholding has the cruel- 
hearted lover 

Reft away its balmy sweetness, 

Borne it hence on wings of fleetness ? 

Now so &r is it faded and its petals so pallid 

of hue. 
Thou wouldst say that for long years never at 

dawning the dew 
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Freshened the flower forlorn, seems it so 

saddened of cheer, 
Thou wouldst say, on a shrouded body borne 

on the bier 
Sure some mourner's hand did place it. 
For the burial to grace it. 

With the dewdrops in the morning did a rose 

her blossoms spread ; 
With the morning dewdrops wot ye how the 

rose is perished ? 

Nay, I know not ; yet one told me : yesternight 

late, late, at even 
One he looked upon fast flying as the smoke 

by breezes driven, 
That the steed he rode was swarthy as the 

midnight's shadowy pall. 
Light as air ethereal ; 
In the right hand of the rider, faded, of its 

blooms half-bar^, 
Was a pale rose-blossom carried. 
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As he sped along the cliff- top that o'er ocean 

rises sheer, 
Ah I he did not shed one tear ; 
Only asked he of the billows, that beholding 

backwards drew, 
**Tell me, billows, tell me true, 
Is not this a rose of beauty?" Only asks he 

of the grasses. 
That where'er his dark steed passes 
Die away beneath the hoof strokes, " Am not 

I a worthy fere 
Such a rose to win and wear ?" 
Roses such as these e'en Charon's bosom grace 

with beauteous youth, 
Truth it is, ah me, 'tis truth I 



II. 

A LULLABY. 

(In the metres of the original.) 

My little angel baby boy, 

Lie with my fond arms round thee cleaving, 

Lie down, and sweetly take thy rest ; 

Ah, little dost thou know the sighs, 
Wherewith my mournful heart is heaving, 
When thou art stretched upon my breast. 

Come then, my soul I behold, behold, 
Thy mother weary, sad, 
Snow-sprinkled, scantly clad. 
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With her long hair will wrap thee round, 
To shelter thee from blight 
Of the chill dews of night. 

Ah, baby mine, the desolate 
In their long watches set, 
Hardly the past forget 

Come ! in the warmth of my embrace. 
Shall lull thee to thy rest, 
The beatings of my breast. 

Ah, couldst thou know at morning prime, 
Soon as the daylight broke. 
How thy poor mother woke ! 

Two hours, pressing the flinty stones, I lay on 

bended knee 
Before our Holy Virgin, thou and she are left 

to me; 

L 
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And many a bitter tear I shed, not for mjrself, 

my child, 
'Twas for thy sake, my birdie sweet, I craved 

her bounty mild. 
That my milk may not £3dl. 
Ah ! Blessed Virgin, take me hence, before, 

with hunger pale 
I see the hapless orphan hang on my dry breast 

and waill 



My babe, my hope, come now, and let me 

soothe thee to thy sleep. 
Rest, rest, thy mother over thee will still be 

watching, waking. 
Bitter my lips, a bitt'rer pang within my heart 

lies deep. 
With chilling need and poverty my cheerless 

limbs are shaking ; 
Weep not, my darling little one, to slumber 

fall, and I 
Will sing thy lullaby. 
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THE LULLABY. 

Blow, blow, among the leafy boughs, 

Thou fresh and dewy breeze ; 

The blossoms reaving from the rose. 

The apples from the trees, 

And bear them to my darling boy, 

He is good, and quiet lies, 

Taking his lullabies. ' 

Begin thy evening melody, 
Fond nightingale, to sing ; 
Lull the poor babe to his repose. 
Lo I he is slumbering 
As in the nest thy gentle mate 
When she at midnight lies 
Taking her lullabies. 

Open, O blossoms of the night. 
Open, and do not close 
Within your buds your perfume sweet. 
Until its fragrance flows 
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Amid his silky locks of hair ; 
See at my side he lies 
Taking his luUabies. 

When falls the lightsome breeze of May 

Upon the reedy creeks, 

The flowers, the waters gleam with smiles, 

The river-tortoise speaks.^ 

I too am happy when my child 

Upon my bosom lies 

Taking his lullabies. 

And ye, fair dreams, on golden wing 
Who flit aromid, alight 
Within this lowly hut of ours ; 
Soft, softly come to-night 
Hist 1 be ye still, awaking not 
This angel as he lies 
Taking his lullabies. 

1 This must refer to some popular fancy or super- 
stition about atit tortoise. 
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Hope to the poor and desolate 
And solace sweet are dreams, 
A comfort to the widow's heart, 
A sun with cheering beams ; 
Come 1 a poor mother forsaking not 
Beside her babe who lies 
Taking their lullabies. 

So sinks to rest the little one, his mother sinks 

to rest 
Clasping him closely, closely still to her 

maternal breast. 
Blessed, thrice blest the widow's cot ! and 

shame on those cold eyes 
That all unmoved can look upon a tiny child 

who lies 
At night within his mother's arms taking his 

lullabies ! 



Introductory Note to the Poem 
"EUTHYMIOS VLACHAVAS." 

The hero of this poem was a Thessalian 
captain of armatoloi who in 1808 raised an 
insurrection in the hope of delivering his native 
province from Ali Pasha's tyranny, and, being 
defeated, was put to death at Jannina in 1809.^ 
Shortly afterwards a monk named DSm^trioSy 
much revered for his piety and virtue, was 
arrested and murdered by Ali Pasha, who 
suspected him of complicity with Vlachavas. 

The poet has brought together these two 
victims of the tjnrant in order to represent the 
Greek Church comforting and supporting the 
nation in its struggles and sufferings during the 
centuries of bondage. The subject is through- 
out treated in an ideal manner, as in the first 
canto the poet feigns that his hero had Olympus 
for his father and Ossa for his mother. 

1 For the history of Vlachavas see Pouqueville, 
Voyage dans ia Grice, tome iil p. 93 et seq.t also 
tome u. p. 31Z ; Davenport's L(fe qf Ali Pasha, pp. 
az6-3z8 ; Leake's Northern Greece^ voL iv., p. 543. 



III. 

THE LAST SHRIFT. 
From "EUTHYMIOS VLACHAVAS." 

CANTO II. 

With tortures and with anguish manifold 
Euthjrmios is foredone ; on him takes hold 
Sleep, though on sharp flints forced to bend 

the knee, 
His hands behind him fettered heavily 
With iron gyves, down-drooped on his broad 

breast 
His head seeks on that living pillow rest. 
As from a murky fount the sweat drops flow 
From his long beard, his blood has feverish 

glow; 
Ah, if the grave have dreams, what dreams to 

him must show ! 
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Stretched on the ground his torturers also rest. 
Snoring like wolves fresh sated with their feast. 

But who is this like shadowy phantom gliding? 
A monk's dark robe he wears, beneath it hiding 
Something; and fearing on the floor blood- 
reeking 
To slip steps warily, Vlachavas seeking. 
Till with his heavy breathing for a guide, 
He finds him and now kneels down near his 
side. 

'* Euthymios, hearken ! knowest thou who is 

here? 
Awake ! the hours are flying, dost thou fear ?" 
" My heart is marble, iron is my breast ; 
I dread not death, fear has me ne'er oppressed. 
Who art thou, cruel, who bidding sleep b^;one 
Comest my dream to break? Hast thou no 

ruth?" 

" Rust will eat iron, water wear the stone, 
And thee devours not Ali Pasha's tooth ? 
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I come not cruelly thy sleep to end, 
Vlachavas, nor to make thy last dream fly. 
Still dost thou know me not, nor lift thine eye 
On me to look, thy lips to give thy firiend 
One kind kiss? last sad comfort left for 
me. 

" With eyes wide open thee I cannot see : 
They pierced with knives my eyelids, and did 

sear 
My sight with glowing steel ; I hear no word 
Of thine distinctly, in my ears they poured 
Hot lead, thy voice comes like a sound unclear. 
All seems dark, dark ; say, how do the hours 

run? 
Night is it ? or shines upon the hills the sun ? 
How slowly, tardily, the hours pass by 
Told by pain, torments, ruthless agony ! 
Who art thou? that I leam thy name draw 

near." 
"Woe's me ! canst not DhnHri see nor 

hear?" 
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Deep breath the lion draws ; the iron bands 
Straining to rend that Innd hi&stbOfened hands, 
With brother's clasp his saintly fidend to 

greet ;— 
Vainly he strives, the chains together beat, 
Like mocking laugh their harsh clang strikes 

the ear. 

" D8m6tri ! thou ? my ghostly father, friend I 
I thank thee, O my Maker, Who dost send 
In hopeless hour thine angel eyen here ! — 
Weep for me, my D^etri, scorch^ dry 
Are my poor eyes, seest thou, no tears have I. 
Come close 1 kiss me a thousand times ! come 
nighl" 

Tears fill the monk's eyes, trembling are his 

knees. 
As quiver frail reeds whereon blows the breeze. 

'* Say father, comest thou alone to me, 

Or bringest a faithfrd comrade here with thee ? 

Who is it kisses me and licks my cheek ? " 
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" Thy poor d(^ follows me for thee to seek, 
Since thee he lost, me for thy sake he loyes.' 



"Almighty Lord, how great thy goodness 

proves I 
Friend, if thou loyest me, let him not go. 
To feed him of the crusts we eat bestow. — 
Father, three dajrs they have slaughtered me, 

dens^ng 
One drop of water, and of thirst I am dying ! " 

'* Christ on His Cross thirst also bore to know. 
They gave Him gall, the tears of the world's 

woe; 
And to assuage thy thirst to thee I bring 
Heavenly water ; drink, dear son, the Spring 
From whence It flows fidls not, shall ne'er be 

dried, 
The Heart of Jesus is an ocean wide. — 
Son, hast thou sinned ? amid thine agony 
Did murmur, plaint, or curse escape from 

thee ? " 
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"Believe me, &ther, no. Word breathed I 

none 
Repining my hard fate ; this night alone 
Unto the valiant blood my memory turned 
Of Pindas and Olympus, vainly shed ; — 
For to behold Thessalia I had yearned 
Free and uplifting to the clouds her head. — 
Father, how lovely is our Thessaly ! 
This night methought her in my dreams to 

see 
Lake an angelic maid in weeds of woe ; 
My heart beat fast, tears from my eyes did 

flow, 
My thoughts a moment went from God astray. 
Ah tell me, have I sinned, my father?" 

" Nay, 
My son, be not afraid, our blood, like rain 
Of spring poured down upon the thirsty plain, 
Shall bring forth liberty ; the hour is nigh ; 
We then deep, deep within the tomb shall 
lie 
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And o'er us hear the sound of war&re dread, 
Gun-roar and shouts of victory, and the tread 
Of marching feet above our graves pass by. 
And thtHy Vlachavas, shall our children, free, 
Come for our souls to pray and bless our 
memory I " 

The monk ceased ; on Euthymios turned his eye, 
Beholding how the words have stirred his 

breast; 
Quivers each limb, his soul's last struggle nigh. 
The priest lets one hand on his forehead rest. 
Breathes a prayer o'er him, and him thrice 

has blessed. 
" Dear son, be they that tortured thee forgiven." 

''Rather than pardon them, the pains of hell I " 

'' Euthymios, thou blasphemest I Away hast 

driven 
Thy God. Forgive. Who art thou to rebel ? 
Beside the blood that thou hast shed, thy blood 
Is but a single drop in a deep flood ; 
Is't not enough? Vlachavas, what art thou ? 
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''Son of Olympus; knowest thou me not 
weU?" 

''Forgiye; Vlachavas, or thou shalt be, — 
now, — 

Cut oflf from " 

The monk ends not ; in his ears 
Low-breath^ from Euthymios' lips he hears. 
Soft, slowly : " O my God, my foes forgive 1 " 
So has the monk subdued the lion fierce. 



" Euthymios God's servant doth receive- 



» 



His dry, parched lips the martyr opes, in- 
drinking 
Life, for that other life that fast is sinking. 

" My ghostly father, one last boon I crave. 
On my head's crown three golden hairs I have : 
Pludc out and ts^e them, and in my name go 
On Pindus one, Olympus one bestow, 
The third upon my mother Ossa lay ; 
No other heritage I leave, this say, 
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With them I send my youth, my manly mood, 
Lest to the grave with me they go, and food 
Become, Earth's greed, that all devours, to 

slake. 
And bid those mountains for an amulet 
Bear these my hairs, and never me forget. 
Since I, — ^for love of them, — the world forsake." 

Low, lower, droops his brow, he sinks to rest. 
The priest the last kiss gives, and him has 

blest 
And, as he kissed him, murmured soft and 

low: 
"To-morrow, O my son, I to thy side shall 

go!" 



IV. 
DEMOS AND HIS MUSKET. 

(In the metre of the original.) 

** Hearken, my lads, old have I grown, for 

fifty years an outlaw ; 
Of sleep I ne*er have ta'en my fill and now I 

am aweary, 
Fain would I go to rest at last, dry is my 

heart and withered. 
My blood I have shed in fountains firee, there's 

not a drop remaining. 

Fain would I go to take my rest Cut 

branches in the woodland. 
See they be green and dewy fresh and full of 

buds and blossoms, 
And spread therewith a bier for me, that I 

may sink to slumber. 
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But who can tell what forest tree will from 

my gravt be springing, 
If thence a plane tree should arise, beneath its 

shadowing branches 
Will gather the free outlaw youths and hang 

thereon their weapons, 
And sing the deeds of my young days, the 

prowess of my manhood. 

Or if a C3rpress thence should grow, stately 

and dark-apparelled, 
Thither the outlaw youths will come full oft 

to pluck my berries. 
And, as therewith their wounds they lave, pray 

for the soul of D6mos. 

Fire has my weapons fret away, and years 

consumed my valour, 
And now for me the hour has come ; mourn 

not for me, my children. 
Come near me, round me, gather close and 

take my parting blessing. 

M 
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Let one, the youngest of you all, go up to 

yonder mountain, 
Let him in hand my musket take, my trusty 

karyophylli,^ 
And thrice for me a volley fire, thrice call 

aloud his message : 
'* D6mos the Klepht adying lies. Demos the 

Klepht is parting I" 

Wailings will through the valleys go, the rocks 

their moan re-echo. 
The genii of the wilds will grieve, and the 

clear springs be troubled, 

1 KaryophyUi^9ns the name given to a kind of long 
gun formerly much used by the Albanians and Greeks. 
It seems strange that a gun should be called a giUy- 
flower^ which is the meaning of the word Karyophylli. 
Valadtit^ himself maintains that it was because a gilly- 
flower was stamped on the stock. A Greek gentleman 
informs me that it was because of a fancied resemblance 
of the shape of the stock to the calyx and stem of a 
gillyflower. The most probable explanation is that of 
Mr. Sathas, that it is a corruption of Carlo Figlio^ the 
name of a Venetian gunmaker of the seventeenth 
century. 
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The fresh breeze sweeping o'er the hills will 

sink, its breath outsighing, 
Will drop its pinions lest the news unwittingly 

it carry, 
And old Olympus learn the news, and Pindus 

hear the tidings, 
And on their peaks the snowdrifts melt and all 

their trees be withered. 

Speed then, my lad ! quick speed thou up to 

yonder lofty ridges, 
And fire my musket yet again, for now above 

my slumber 
Longing I have for the last time to hear its 

deep voice sounding. 

Away the youthful outlaw speeds, speeds fleetly 

as a roebuck. 
Up to the mountain's highest ridge and thrice 

his loud call utters : 
D6mos the Klepht adying lies, D6mos the 
Klepht is parting ! " 
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And as the cry is echoed back from cliffs and 
bosky valleys, 

His mnsket volley first he fires, another and 
another, 

And at the third, the latest shot, the trusty 
karyophylli 

Thunders and like a lion roars, bursts in the 
midst asunder, 

Flies from the hands that hold it, falters earth- 
ward, sorely scathed 

Sinks from the sheer face of the cliff, is fallen, 
fallen, vanished. 

And DImos has its echo heard amid his deep, 

deep slumber. 
His pale lips smile once more, his hands upon 

his breast he crosses ; 
D6mos the Klepht adying lies, D^mos the 

Klepht is parting. 



V. 

MORNING ON THE LAKE OF 

JANNINA. 

From "THE LADY PHROSYNE." 

(In the metre of the originaL) 

Softly the sweet dawn onward comes across 

the heights of Pindus, 
Sprinkling abroad the early dew wherever pass 

her footsteps. 
The Lake untroubled lies at rest, on whose 

steep rocky border 
Is gently, gently heard the plash of the light 

spray upbounding, 
Like to the quiet breathing of a little child in 

slumber. 
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At times a joyous frolic breeze across the Lake 

is gliding 
Upon its innocent wings at play, freshening 

her face it kisses, 
But she, who shamefast is, her brows straight- 
way tc^ether knitting 
Glooms darkly for a moment till the breeze to 

flight has taken. 
Uprises, rises, white, snow-white the haze 

spread forth at even 
Over the Lake, her mystic charms of loveliness 

to cover ; 
Still rising, rising high in air and higher yet 

ascending, 
Like to a sacred incense cloud with thousand 

balmy odours. 
As from a lonely ruined church 'tis from Epirus 

wafted. 
And to the foot of God's high Throne speeds 

faithfully to carry 
The sad plaint of the maid forlorn, the enslav^ 

captive's weeping. 



THEODORE APHENTOULES. 

Dr. Aphentoules is of Cretan descent, and 
is a professor of medicine and of botany in the 
University of Athens. Besides his scientific 
works he has given his leisure time to poetry. 
In his best poem, entitled "Td K/wynicd," he 
celebrates the Cretan insurrection of 1866. 
Three cantos of it were published during that 
war in pamphlet form ; the author has not as 
yet reprinted them, and I have only been able 
to procure a stray copy of the second canto, 
from which the following extracts are trans- 
lated. The original is in the popular dialect, 
and in rhymed itoTutikoi arixoi, and the poet 
has not only copied the style, but has emulated 
the vigour and picturesqueness of the popular 
ballads. 



From the Poem 

[The poet has related how the Cretans as- 
sembled at Lakkos in order to raise the stand- 
ard of insurrection ; the women and girls of 
the village are looking from their houses at the 
warriors who pass by.] 

" Seest thou, dear mother mine, where bonny 
Kostantaki goes ?" 

Thus spoke a tender little dove, a freshly bud- 
ding rose, 

A damsel in her opening youth. " See, how 
in arms arrayed 

He stands, Oh, beckon him to come ; these 
three days he has stayed 
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From us and from our house aloof, Ah mother, 

'twas a year ! 
Whither could Kostantaki go so long and all 

alone?" 
"Hush, little one ! unseemly 'twere the folk 

thy words should hear." 
"Mother, behold 1 he greets us now. — But 

dim my eyes have grown, 
I weep, dear mother, why? Alas ! those arms 

have me dismayed ; 
I bade him not to carry them, they make me 

sore afraid." 



"Nay, maiden, as his grandsire went e'en so 

now let him go, 
The reckoning for his father's blood to challenge 

from the foe." 
An old man sitting at his door thus answered ; 

who each word 
That passed between the damsel and her 

widowed mother heard. 
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** My grandson, the one only child now left to 

me," he said, 
* ' 'Twas for this hour I reared him up to buckle 

on my blade ; 
Within these arms I rocked him, with my 

crippled hand, to rest, 
And fed him as the mother feeds the young 

dove in the nest. 
Now let him to the war go forth ; — my blessing 

on his head 1 — 
As went my son. — ^Three days and nights we 

battled sore bestead, 
Till bent and blunted were our blades, our 

muskets fouled with fire ; 
My dauntless eaglet did not flinch a foot 

breadth from his sire ; 
Like millsails whirling in the wind the sword 

his stout arm wielded. 
Ever as side by side we fought my breast with 

his he shielded. 
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'Twas evening when a deadly bomb before 
my feet did light ; 

With beating hearts all others near drew back- 
ward in affright 

From where the monster hissing lay, like to a 
venomed snake ; 

But my lad faltered not nor feared ; at once 
the shell to slake 

With his capote he forward sprang; it burst 
and all around 

Into a thousand splinters flew, and furrowed 
up the ground. 

I looked, and, woe's me I I behold where 
stricken before my eyes 

Defaced and weltering in his blood my son, 
my darling lies I 

Then I forthwith my arm outstretched to suc- 
cour him, but lo I 

All maimed was my own hand. "Father !*' 
he cried, " from thee I go. 

My bonny Kostantaki, him I pray thee guard 
and train, 
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Full soon he of his parents both an orphan will 

remain; 
Tell him, my sire, how at my post, in the 

redoubt, I died : 
This my last 'charge I leave with thee," he 

said, and on his side 
He turned him round, and still he lay, no 

more to speak or move, 
And his dear soul had fled away from hence 

to heaven above. 
" So, maiden, as his grandsire went e'en let my 

grandson go 
The reckoning for his father's blood to challenge 

from the foe I *' 



The maiden in her tender hands her lovely face 
does shade, ^ 

Upon her mother's bosom sweet her burning 
brows she laid. 

And from the depth of that fond heart for 
comfcnrt sought and aid. 
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The following passage describes the ceremony 
by which the Cretans "swear brotherhood," 
becoming "dScX^^xotrot" as the Greek term is ; 
they commonly enter into these solemn bonds 
of union among themselves before b^;inning a 
conflict with the Turks. It is perhaps hardly 
necessary to say the "cup" referred to does 
not mean a receiving of the Holy Communion, 
but is simply a sign of fellowship replacing an 
older and more barbarous pledge of brother- 
hood which anciently prevailed in many tribes 
and countries. 

Full fifty warlike youths upon the threshing- 
floor are seen, 

Like chestnut saplings stalwart, lithe and goodly 
is their mien. 

Black are their caps and garments all. A 
priest amid them stands, 

They form a rmg, a virgin Imks in Uving cham 
their hands ; 

A cup the priest holds in his right, gives each 
in turn the wine. 

In his left hand his stole he holds and with the 
Cross's sign 
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Marks each on forehead, face and lips. Sworn 

brothers, they shall cleave 
In closest bond together while their life its 

thread shall weave : 
Together into battle go, together to the tomb, 
Together all to kneel before the Heavenly 

Throne of Doom, 
And all together to receive, if God such grace 

bestow, 
A green and dewy laurel-wreath to qrown each 

noble brow. 



ACHILLES PARASCHOS. 

Mr. Paraschos is a native of Athens, and is a 
very popular poet in Greece at present ; his 
works, dating from 1859 onwards, comprise a 
few narrative poems of inferior merit, and a 
great number of Ijnrics. The latter show much 
poetical feeling and fancy, much spirit and 
originality, and the versification is always very 
harmonious and pleasing; but these qualities 
are unfortunately often marred, especially in 
his poems on national subjects, by extravagance 
of language and a want of moderation and 
self-restraint. His collected works (down to 
1 881) have been published under the title, 
" 'AxtXX^o^s TLoLpdaxov ILoii^fULTa" 3 vols., 
Athens, 1881. 



I. 

UNKNOWN HEROES. 

They know that they will fall unknown, they 

know 
For them is waiting cold oblivion's bed ; 
And yet unflinchingly to death they go : 
Ah I never for themselves they fought and bled. 
For them wounds, hunger, graves, o*ershroud- 

ing night. 
While other names shine in immortal light. 

Heroes unknown, doomed in the shade to fall, 
If memory heed not your high sacrifice, 
God's eye unsleeping watches over all, 
On deeds He looks and ne'er on histories. 
Heroes unknown, doomed in the shade to die, 
If last below, you are the first on high I 



II. 

MESSAGES. 

O TAKE this loving kiss of mine, ye kindly 

breezes mild, 
Far over sea and mountains speed and give it 

to my child, 
Upon his little mouth where kisses find a rosy 

nest, 
Be thus a honey-sweet salute on his sweet lips 

impressed. 
Whence comes the kiss he will not ask, no 

need for thee to tell ; 
That by its warmth it is my own my child 

will know full well. 

Bright sun, that firom thy path on high, from 

heaven's lofly hall, 
To all the world dost greeting give and dost 

behold us all, 

N 
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This glance full of my very soul take from my 

eyes with thee, 
And look therewith upon my boy a long, long 

look for me. 
And if it be a ray of thine he'll ask thee not to 

tell; 
The glance is from his father's eyes my child 

will know frill well. 

And thou, beloved nightingale, my feathered 

minstrel brother. 
On me the exile pity take, if we have one 

same mother, 
To where my George, my darling dwells 

hasten on pinions fleet. 
And nestling at his side begin for him a lay 

most sweet. 
If mine the lay he will not ask, no need for 

thee to tell ; 
His father's yearning love therein my child 

will know full well. 



III. 

THE ROSE AND THE CYPRESS. 

A MOURNFUL cypress and a winsome rose 
Like death and life were in one garden 

growing ; 
Long had the Cypress loved, but to disclose 
Unto the flower his love he feared, well 

knowing 
All hate the tree that shadows dead men's 

tombs. 
From far he gazed upon her, sore distressed, 
And timidly alone in midnight glooms 
Bowed toward her ruddy lips his verdant crest. 
One night the unwitting Rose asleep was lying. 
The thief of kisses to her dewy breast stooped 

near. 
When in his upper boughs a bat outcrying 
Awakes the Rose and the thief starts with fear. 
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"Charon mid flowers and spectre mid the 

trees, 
Some willow seek, to love thee not afraid ! 
Begin your love with funeral el^es ! 
The rose would die beneath the C3^ress shade." 

** O shortlived rose," thus calmly answered he, 
"The spousal pledge of Heaven dost thou 

despise ? 
An angeFs lily am I, not Charon's tree, 
Immortal dust beneath my shadow lies. 
I am Death's minister, by death ne'er taken, 
Life's slave, thou fear'st lest life should thee 

for^o, 
When wild winds soon thy leaves abroad have 

shaken 
Still green and tufted will the cypress grow." 

Short time had passed when the keen north- 
wind rending 
The rose away, her toward the C3^ress drave. 
And, his green crest again in sorrow bending, 
A last kiss to her pale cold leaves he gave. 



